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PREFACE. 


e I 1s about three Years 
and half Gnce I propos'd 
the eſtabliſhing a Society 
for the Improvement of 
Knowledge in Arts and Sciences, 
which being conſented to by thoſe 
Friends to whom I communicated 
my Thoughts, we were ſoon fet- 
tled into the Form of a Society: Ar- 
chitecture was the favourite Branch 
of my Study, and as a Baſis to my 
Deſign, I read the following Lec- 
tures, as you will find them dazed. 
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In theſe Lectures are contain'd, 
the Uſe and Neceſſity of Societies, 
the Advantage of Learning, the 
Antiquity of Architecture, of the 
Orders in general, their Applica- 
tion to Uſe, a proper Choice for 
Situation; Arithmetick and Har- 
monick Proportions applied to 
Fractice, and exemplified in Cop- 
per Plates, with neceſſary Remarks 
and Obſervations, to explain the 
Subject treated on. 


tis not difficult to diſcern the 
ſame Tract of Thought run thro' 
the whole Performance, and the ta- 
vourite Principle of the Harmo— 
nick Proportions ſtill preſerv'd and 
adher'd to in the Performance of 
ach SCHEME laid down. It is ve- 
ry ca'y to diſcover the Works of 
a P lagie „ his Stile is unconſtant 
dle, bis Subject inconſiſ- 
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tent in its Parts, diverging into im- 
proper Channels, and loſing Sight 
of the Mark aim'd at in his firſt ſet- 

ting out: This is the Caſe. where 
the Perſon has, for want of Judg- 
ment, choſe a Theme out of the 


Ken of his Underſtanding, 


I have not Vanity enough to 
ſay the following Lectures conſiſt 
of nothing but what is entirely 
new: But there are ſuch Parts in 
it, and, indeed, the Chiefeſt, that 
flow'd wholly from my own pri- 
vate Sentiments. 


Since my delivering theſe Lec- 
tures to the Printer, I have read 
the Critical Review of the Publick 
Buildings, &c. His Obſervations, 
it muſt be acknowledg'd, are juſt 
in ſome Places, in others more lu- 
dicrous, and ſometimes ſo remote 
from real Criticiſm, that a florid 
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Expreſſion, a rhetorical Sentence, 
or a partial Cenſure, muſt atone 
tor the Deficiency of his Judgment 
in the Principles of Architecture. 


A8 1 preſume, the Deſign or At- 
tempt of his Review of the Publick 
Buildings, is to point out the Beau- 
ties, or to inform the World of their 
Blemiſhes, that they might em- 
brace the one, and endeavour to 
avoid the other, in the Execution 
of ſuture Buildings, it would have 
been neceſſary to aſſign Reaſons 
for his Diſtaſte, and to ſhew where 
the Errors lay. But it is only his 
own Opinion, which he would 
force upon his Reader : And as I 
had made an Obſervation upon 
Greofvenor-Square beiore he at- 
tempted it, I propoſe to ſhew that 
Author all the real Deſects of the 
triple Houſe on the North Side, 


which 
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which may be a Specimen for him 
to follow in future Criticiſms. 


If the Attick Windows had been 
ſquare, all rang'd upon the fame 
Level, and remov'd fo far lower 
from the under Part of the Great- 
Fntablature, as to make the Mar- 
gent, or Diſtance, equal to thoſe of 
one Window from another, that a 
kind of Fret might have been pre- 
ſerv'd through the whole Range of 
the Deſign, and if the Dreſs of the 
principal Windows of the Center 
Houſe, which are of Pilaſters of 
the Compoſite Order, were not ruſ- 
ticated or block d, and the Enta- 
blatures without Key Stones: I ſay, 
except thoſe little Impediments to 
Harmony, there is no Deſect in the 
whole Deſign : It has a Grandeur 
and Proportion in the Compolure, 
the Parts are majeſtick and of an 

T ample 
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ample Relievo, and the Taſte is as 


elegant as the moſt agrecable De- 
ſigns of thoſe who boaſt of being 
exact Copiers of Palladio or Inigo 


Jones. 


As to Situation, it was, perhaps, 
impoſſible to place it in the Center 
of that Side, the Ground not being 
his Property; and the ſame Archi- 
tect did compoſe a regular Range for 
that whole Side, in which he has 


ſhewna Nobleneſs of Invention, and 


the Spirit and Keeping of the De- 
ſign is not unworthy of the greateſt 
Britiſb Architect; but the unpolite 
Taſte of ſeveral Proprietors of that 
Ground prevented ſo beautiful a 
Performance irom being the Orna- 
ment of that Side of the Square. 


It muſt be obſerv'd, that a regu- 
lar and harmonious Deſign, plac'd 
among other Buildings, or indepen- 
acntofany, will conſequently be ſtill 

pleaſing 3; 
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pleaſing ; it will be in itſelf cle- 
gant, and at a proper Diſtance to 
view it, will always affect the ju- 
dicious Eye. The intended Satire, 
of ſaying the Deſigner had a View 
of taking in ſome young Heir, is 
falſe Criticiſm ; it is rather a Pa- 
negyrick upon his Judgment : it 
ſhews a Taſte in the Architc& ca- 
pable of pleaſing, for it is only 
Proportion and Beauty that can af- 
fect the Eye of the Judicious or 
the Ignorant, ſo as to pleaſe ; it 
mult therefore be a Politeneſs of 
Fancy in the Architect, to compoſe 
and blend together the Beauties of 
Dreſs and Decoration, and make 


a Deſign capable to give Satisfac- 
tion to the Beholder. 


What I have here ſaid, may be a 
Defence of the Eaſt Side, where he 
cannot deny a Regularity and Ele- 


gance 
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cance of Taſte, but yet his Talent 
of Satire will be predominant. Had 
the Architect expanded the Pedi- 
ment of that Houſe in the Center of 
the Line to a Proportion of the 
whole Range, I ſhould be glad to 
know why, and what Part of the 
Whole it muſt have neceſſarily aſ- 
ſign'd to it? The Middle Houſe 
breaks forwards, is of another Spe- 
cies than thoſe adjoining, then con- 
ſequently is independantof any Pro- 
portions belonging to them: It is a 
Deſign of itſelf, and not ſuppos d 
to repreſent the Range as one Houle, 
only to preſerve a Regularity in the 
Diſpoſition of the ſeveral Buildings 
which compoſe the Line, 


But he may farther obſcrve, that 
the Windows of the two extream 
Houſes and the Center, are not of 


the ſame Magnitude or Level with 
the 
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the reſt, ſo that the Floors cannot 
beſuppos'd to range on a horizon- 
tal Line with each other, and con- 
ſequently the Intent of the Deſign 
was to ſuppoſe each Houſe ſeparate 
and independant of another ; and 
as the Dreſs and Ornaments vary, 
and have not an Affinity, they can- 
not be condemnable, the Deſign be- 
ing only to ſhew how far the ſhift- 
ing and changing of different Mo- 
duſes and Proportions, when regu- 
larly diſpos'd, will affect the Eye. 
In ſhort, to diſlike every thing we 
ſce, ſeems to ſavour of IIl- nature 
and Self- opinion, which are Imper- 
fections in our Conduct; and ſuch 
little Blemiſhes as are unpardona- 
ble as an over Fondneſs of Novelty, 
or an Affectation to Praiſe. 


There 
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There is one Thing, however, 


which deſerves our Notice and Ap- 


plauſe, and that is, that the Au- 
thor of the Critical Review has the 
Happineſs of firſt attempting to re- 
fine the Taſte of our Modern Ar- 
chitects, by ſhewing them Exam- 
ples of publick Deſigns which have 
been eſteem'd the moſt noble and 
regular Productions of the preſent 
Age, as well as preceding ones 
And if theſe Lectures ſhould, in 
any Mcafure, contribute to the Ad- 
vancement of improving the Ge- 
nius of young Students in Archi- 
tecture, I may at leait claim the 
{ccond Place, ſince I have laid 
down Rules whereby we may diſ- 
tinguiſh what is Proportion and 
true Harmony, and have apply'd 
thoſe Rules to Practice by lundry 
Examples, which may be ſaid to be 
the 


RRE. 


the firſt Attempt in which the Beau 
Ideal has been publickly explain'd. 


Since I have mentioned the Bear 
Ideal, which was wrote by Her- 
manſon Ten Kate in French, and 
tranſlated by M. Le Blon, Anno 
1732, I muſt acknowledge the firſt 
Hint I receiv'd of the Harmonick 
Proportions, came from that inge- 
nious Gentleman. In the Preface 
to the Beau Ideal, he mentions the 
Grecian Analogy, and to whom the 
Secret was communicated ; but 1t 
is to be wiſh'd, ſince Ten Kate's 
Relations have not publiſh'd it, 
that M. Le Blon would oblige the 
World with ſo valuable a Piece, by 
making ſuch uſeful Remarks which 
he can ſo well apply to Architecture 
as well as Painting; in which the 
whole Myſtery of Proportion would 
be unraveiled, and a Secret pre- 

fer d 
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{erv'd ſo many Ages, might by him 
be made publick, for the univerſal 
Good of Mankind, and the per- 
fecting of Arts and Sciences, fo far 
as to have every Branch of them 
perlorm'd by unerring Rules; a 
Secret which was by the Antients 
found out, and but by a few Mo- 
derns known and practis'd. 


If the Reader can reccive Bene- 
fit or Pleaſure in the Peruſal of 
theſe Lectures, I have fatisty'd my- 
ſelf in what I at firſt propos'd in 
publiſhing them, which is a Petire 
to be inſtrumental to the Improve- 
ment of Arts and Sciences, and ſo 
employing my Time, that no Part 
of it may be ſaid to be uſeleſs. 


Man is naturally deſign'd for a 
Cocial Being, and made for noble 


or uſciul Purpoles in the Creation; 
and 
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and if it is not in his Power to im- 
prove others in Knowledge, it is 
an incumbent Duty in him to en- 
deavour to refine his own Under- 
ſtanding, whereby he may be ſaid 
to anſwer the End of his Exiſtence, 
in ſome Meaſure, and in which 
Senſe I with to be underſtood. 
Now I ſubſcribe myſelf, 


Tour humble Servant, 


R. MORRIS. 
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Advertiſement. 


HIS and the two following Eooks are 
the complete Works of Robert Morris, 
on Architecture, Printed for R. Savzs, op- 


pol; te [etter- Lane Fleet-Street.” 


I. Select ARCHITECTURE, being re- 
gular Deſigns of Plans and Elevations well 
tuited to both Town and Country, in which 
the Magnificence and Beauty, the Purity and 
Simplicity of deſigning for every Species of 
that noble Art is accurately treated, and with 
great Variety exemplified, from the plain 
i own-touic to the ſtately Hotel, and in the 
Country from the genteel and convenient 
Varm-houſe, to the parochial Church, with 
luitible Embeliſhments, alſo Bridges, Baths, 
Summers houſes, &c. to all which ſuch Re- 
marks, Explanations and Scales are annexed, 
that the Comprehenſion is rendered eaſy and 
Subject moſt agreeable, illuſtrated with fifty 
Copper Plates, Quarto. Price 105. 6d. 
Bound 135. 

II. ARCHITECTURE IMPROV?D, in 
a Collection of modern, elegant and uſeful 
Icligns, from flight and graceful Recefles, 
Lodges, and other Decorations in Parks, 
Gardens, Woods and Foreſts, to the Portico, 
Bath, Obſervatory, and interior Ornaments 
of ſuperb Buildings, with great Variety of 
rich Embelliſhments for Chimneys in the 
Taſte of Inigo Jones, Mr. Meint, &c. all 
curiouſly engraved on ty Copper Flate, Oc. 
iato, Price 75. 6 d. bound ys. 
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GENTLEMEN, 


» 


I is with Pleaſure I ſee ſo 
many of you met here with 
an unanimous Conſent to 
propagate Knowledge, with- 
LY out ſordid Views of Gain, 
or any biaſs' d Intereſt; and this motual 
communicating of ſuch ufeful Branches 
of Learning to each other, will render 
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this a Society which even Envy itſelf 
can no way diſſolve: And as you have 
done me the Honour to chufe me your 
Preſident, I ſhall endeavour to diſ- 
charge that Truſt with the utmoſt Aſ- 
ſiduity and Care; communicating to 
you ſuch Parts of ARCHITECTURE 
which have not been fully explain'd, or 
tranſmitted to us, by thoſe who have 
treated on that Subject, I ſhall be as con- 
ciſe in my Language as the Subject will 
permit, endeavouring to fay nothing but 
what I think will be Neceſſary; ſtill 
aiming at the Deſign for which this So- 
ciety is propos'd to be inſtituted. 


As we are now forming ourſelves in- 
to a kind of little Republick, for the 
mutual Aſſiſtance of each other, I ſhall 
in this Lecture thew you the abſolute 
Neceſſity and Advantages of Societies in 
general, as they relate to the publick or 
private Welfare of the Individuals ; bt; 
in reſpect to the Preſervation of Riglits 
and Properties, and Improvement of the 
Intellects of the Mind. 


Man is a Being, by his very Make 
and Conſtitution, incapable of ſubſiſting 
alone, more things being wanting to 
| ſupport 
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ſupport him, than it is poſſible he can 
provide for himſelf. Food and Raiment 
are abſolutely requiſite, and if he alone 
were to provide them for himſelf in time 
of Health or Vouth, and live upon 
ſuch Fruits which the Earth ſpontane- 
ouſly produceth, or that Roots and 
Herbs were capable of continuing Life 
in that Health and Vigour of Age; 
yet which way muſt he be provided for 
when he comes to the Verge of Old 
Age? Or ſuppoſe Sickneſs ſhould ſeize 
him, and he could not be able to ſtir from 
his Cave or Retirement, how would 
Nature languiſh, and what Anxieties 


would he have in that melancholy Con- 
dition? 


Bur ſuppoſe Nature prompted him 


to ſeek only the Help of the other Sex, 


yet by that Means the Wants would un- 
doubtedly encreaſe: Nature would re- 
quire ſomething more than Raiment and 
Food; the Inſtinct of propagating the 
Species would commence, and then more 
Relief, and the greater neceſſity of So- 
ciety will be requir'd. 


Ir it were poſſible to overcome theſe 
Inconveniencies, and that the little Fa- 
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nuly was grown up to Maturity, capa- 
ble of providing for themſelves what 
was neceſſary to ſuſtain Life, by culti- 
vating the Ground near them, for the 
produce of Corn, or Plants and Vege- 
tables, and Food for Cattle, which are 
neceſſary for conveying the Fruits of 
the Earth, ploughing, Sc. I fay, ſuppoſe 
theſe Difliculties {urmounted, yet in 
time they would form themſelves natu- 
rally into a kind of Society: It would 
be almoſt impoſſible, but ſome amongſt 
them would be more lazy or covetous 
than the reſt; and the more induſtrous 
part of the Family would be for fencing 
and ſecuring his Property, which by 
his Labour he had acquir'd : Then Trat- 
fick would be neceflary, in exchanging 
ſuch Things which they abounded in 
molt, for ſuch they ſtood in more need 
of. 


BesiDEs, this Gardening, this Agrt- 
culture, Sc. muſt ſuppoſe Trades to ſup- 
ply Tools neceſſary for the Performance 
of the ſeveral Parts; theſe could not be 
done without Arts and Sciences, or at 
leaſt as much as is requiſite to inſtruct 
them in the Nature and Qualities of 
Metals, Wood, Stones, &c. to make and 


provide 
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provide for the Purpoſes requir'd ; and 
in this Men would find ſo much of their 
Time ſpent, that little would remain to 
the manuring of thoſe Plots which pro- 
duc'd their Food ; and even the Care of 
that would take off much of the Im- 
provement which it is politble he might 
make in the Progreſs of the Art which 
he moſtly inclin'd to follow. 


IT may be farther obſerv'd, that as 
the Increaſe of the Families would oc- 
caſion the little Plots they poſſeis'd to 
be enlarg'd or multiply'd, by degrees 
they would find themſelves under many 
Difficulties ; and there would ſoon be a 
claſhing of Intereſts, in which Diſputes 
and Quarrels would naturally follow : 
Many things would likewiſe occaſion 
Envy, according to the different Inte- 
reſts of the Individuals; and likewiſe 
ſome Men are naturally troubleſome, 
more rapacious, and ungovernable than 
others; ſome thievith, vicious, Sc. who 
would continually be encroaching upon 
the Properties of his Neighbour ; and 
the Ambition and Covetouſneſs of others 
might prompt them, if they had any Ad- 
vantage, to make themſelves greater or 
ſtronger, by taking away the Properties 

B 3 of 
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of others, and by repeated Inſtances of 
their Tyranny, Men would find them- 
ſelves, under a Neceſſity of aſſociating 
themſelves, for the better guarding and 
ſecuring their ſeveral Plots, &c. which 
by their Induſtry, or Patrimony, they 
might have acquir'd, 


In Time, Neceſſity would induce Fa- 
milies to friendly Engagements, for Com- 
fort and Defence; and as the Reaſon of 
it increas'd by Ties of Friendſhip, or 
Blood, or thoſe ſtronger Motives cf 
Self- preſer vation, People would mix and 
unite; the Weak and Innocent would 
be glad to place themſelves under the 
Protection of the more Able, and natu- 
rally giving Way for them to have the 
Pre-eminence, the ſeveral Sorts would 
ſettle in time in their proper Places, ac- 
cording to their ſeveral Capacities, with 
reſpect to the Common Concern ; from 
all which ſome Form of Society muſt 


ſpring; Mankind could not otherwiſe 
ſubſiſt. 


A SocitTY thus form'd, for the 
common Good and Welfare of the Peo- 
ple aſſociated, muſt naturally frame ſome 
Rules, or Laws, by which they agree to 

be 
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be govern'd ; for in ſuch an irregular 
Multitude, where the Caprice, or Judg- 


ment, or Humour of every private Per- 


ſon is to be obſerved, there would be a 
Jargon of Inconſiſtencies, and each opi- 
nion would interfere with one another, 
and from ſuch an undigeſted Chaos of 
diſſenting Parts, muſt ſpring Confuſion, 
and would ſoon damnify and deſtroy 
each other, ſpringing from the ſeveral 
Turns of their Minds, from their Edu- 
cation, way of Living, and other Cir- 
cumſtances. We muſt ſuppoſe thoſe 
Laws to be under a Subordination of 
Powers, to execute them for the Intereſt 
of the Individuals: Some Government 
muſt ariſe in the forming thoſe Laws, 
and in all (TnosE) whoſe Fortune or 
Knowledge was predominant, would na- 


turally ſubſide. 


Men being thus led from their Caves 
and Retirements by Neceſſity to aſſoci- 
ate together, for the better accommo- 
dating themſelves with the Convenien- 
cies of Life, when the Wants of increa- 
ſing Families ſet them to the Exerciſe of 
their reaſonable Faculties ; for the At- 
tainment of Knowledge and Support, 


their Ideas muſt be conſequently various, 
B 4 and 
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and lead them to various ways of Think- 
ing, according to the ſeveral Paſſions, 
Inclinations, or Opportunities which Na- 
ture or Fortune afforded them; ſome 
applied to Tillage, ſome to Handicraft 
Employments, others to Mathematical, 
luch as Buildings, Sc. as the ſeveral 
Wants and Necetlities of the Community 
requir'd. 


As none can deny the Neceſſity and 
Advantage of Socicty, ſo it muſt be 
equally allow'd, ſuch Societies could not 
well ſubſiſt, wiTuouT thole v/e/ul and 
convenient Buildings which keep in juſt 
Occonomy and Order, every Man's pe- 
cuiiar Froperty. Beſides, Cold and Heat 
in their Extreams, could not well be en- 
dur'd under the bare Canopy of Hea- 
ven; nor could ſuch Societies be capa- 
ble to ſecure themſelves from the Inſults 
of Enemies, the Injuries of the extream 
Seaſons, the Fillage of Thieves and Rob- 
bers, which would frequently attack 
them, if they were not ſecur'd by a De- 
fence, wherein they muſt manifeſtly break 
through all Keſtrictions of Laws, in at- 
tempting to deprive them of their Rights 
or Repote, 


GENTLEMEN, 
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GENTLEMEN, SOCIETIES thus 


modelF'd and regulated, under the Pro- 
tection of uſeful Laws, even thoſe Laws 
themſelves, or Form of Government, ab- 
{olutely require uſeful and convenient 
Buildings to be erected ; for as thoſe 
Laws are made by the Direction and Ma- 
nagement of Perſons ſuperior in Learn- 
ing. Wiſdom, or Quality, to the Bulk 
of the Society, they muſt have more 
ample Poſſeſſions to diſtinguiſh them 
from the inferior Part of the Species, 
to create an awful Reſpect in them; 
and in ſuch Buildings, convenient Apart- 
ments will be wanting, to conſult the 


Benefit and Advantages of the Society, for 


the Reception of Attendants, &c. And 
as in all ſuch Caſes, great will be the 
Wants, ſo much Judgment will be re- 
quir'd to form a juſt Diſpoſition of Ma- 
terials, to make an uſeful and commodi- 


ous Building. 


Ir the End of Societies thus conſiſts, 
or rather could not be kept together, in 
juſt Oeconomy and Order, unleſs ſecur'd 
and provided for in Building ; if we 
could not be certain of our Rights, but 
continually attack d by the Inſults of 

Enemies, 
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Enemies, the Injuries of Weather, the 
Storms and Tempeſts of extream Sea- 
ſons, the Rapine and Pillage of Thieves, 
Sc. ſo it is abſolutely convenient that 
ſuch Societies ſhould, as near as poſſible, 
aſſemble together for the Advantage of 
Commerce and Converſation. Man 
would be but a dull and melancholy 
Being, if alone ; his Wants wouid daily 
increaſe, which are now reliev'd, ac- 
cording to the ſeveral ways in which his 
Neceſſities conſiſt, and correſpondent to 
his ſeveral Deſires; he is now furniſh'd 
in Cities and Towns, which could not be 
accommodated, were Mankind to ſe— 
parate from Society, and whoſe Habita- 
tions were ſituated as N one's Fancy 


led. 


I couvLD have made uſe of many 
reaſonable Arguments to prove the Ne- 
ceſſity of Buildings in general, and the 
Knowledge which every Individual of a 
Society ought to have of this Science ; 
for his own private Uſe and Intereſts, 
for the better ſecuring their Properties 
to themſelves and Poſterity; but as a 
Digreſſion of this kind would lead me 
from the Deſign I propos'd by this Lec- 


ture, I ſhall only ſay, that a Knowledge 
of 


1 
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of Building may, in ſome Meaſure, be 
uſeful to Mankind through all the Oeco- 
nomy of Life. 


T nx Shell, the Cortex, of the Man, 
thus provided for, let me point out the 
Advantage of Society in the Improve- 
ment of his Intellects, the Mind; in 
which the Benefit is more conſpicuous, 
more extenſive, and neceſſary: For by 
an Improvement of the Intellectual Fa- 
culties, Laws were firſt diſtributed, Arts 
and Sciences were improv'd, and all 
thoſe extended Progreſſes made in Aſtro- 
nomy, Geography, Navigation, Painting, 
Muſick, Architecture, &c. are owing to 
the Aſſociation of Men of the ſame Ge- 
nius and Capacity, from Men of the 
ſame Turns of Mind, of the ſame com- 
municative Temper, whoſe End of Stud 
was the publick and univerſal Good of 
the Society. 


Wr may ſuppoſe in the Infancy of 
all Arts, they were crude and indigeſted, 
and, perhaps, found out by Accidents. 
The Search after one Branch of Lite- 
rature, might produce the Diſcovery of 
ſomething of more Moment, or foreign 
to that which was enquir'd after: But 


+ then 
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then the cultivating, the improving and 
refining thoſe Arts, are owing to Society. 
Men in a State of Nature, without Books 
or Inſtructions in any Sceence, might, 
perhaps, be their whole Life in endea- 
Yin vouring to prove, that the Square of the 
" Hypotheneuſe of a Right angled Tri- 
hit angle, is equal to he Square of the 
Sides added together : And if Men had 
1 not communicated, in Society, or by 
0 Writing ſuch Knowledge which they 
j had acquir'd, we ſhould ſtill be ſetting 
out in dark Uncertainties, and the Refi- 
due of our Time might be employ'd in 
ſolving ſuch Things which now appear 
familiar and demonſtrative to every com- 
mon Underſtanding. Thoſe things which 
now are eaſy to be underſtood, if we had 
not been taught, but by mere Nature were 
forc'd to ſeek, would appear abſtruſe and 
| difficult, and the Search after it might 
| require an uncommon Aſſiduity, and, 
perhaps, when our ſtricteſt Application 
th had been made, much Time employ d. 
1 and weary'd ourſeives in the Purſuit of 
it, we might have gain'd juſt as much 
Knowledge as we had at our firſt fetting 
Out. 


; 
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ALL Countries and Ages of the 
World have experienc'd the Advantage 
of this one important Truth, That So- 
ciety is the Baſis of all Knowledge, the 
Spring and Source of Arts and Sciences, 
which have been propagated, improv'd, 
and handed down to us by ſucceeding 
Ages. Greece and Egypt had their pub- 
lick Schools, which taught the fine Prin- 
ciples of Philoſophy : Pytbogoras, Pla- 
to, and others, laid the Foundations of 
them; and Seneca, Cicero, and the Ro- 
man Philoſophers, built their Studies up- 
on them. Later Times have produc'd 
innumerable Inſtances of the Succeſs and 
Progreſs of Learning 1n the feveral Se- 
minarics of Literature. The Ræyal Aca- 
demy at Paris, the Royal Society of Lon- 
don, which by the Encouragement of 
Princely Favour have carried it to its 
molt extended Length. 


Tus Univerfities of Great-Britarn, 
of Holland, Gei many, I'rance, &c. have 
all produc'd great and noble Geniuſes. 
Sir ac Newton, Mr. Leibnitz, Mr. 
Wiijion, Mr. Boyle, and infinite Num- 
bers of this preſent Age, whole exten- 
five Knowledge has inform'd Mankind 

in 
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in many difficult and abſtruſe Points, 
who have led Men to Truth, and are 
Patterns to future Ages; owe the Seeds 
of their Learning to ſuch Education 
which they receiv'd from publick Schools 
and Societies to which they belong'd. 


THERE 1s undoubtedly a ſympathizing 
and attractive Principle in the Souls of 
the ſame Geniuſes : Men whoſe Ideas 
are nearly alike, are biaſs'd by ſome 
hidden Secret in Nature to aſſociate 
with each other. A philoſophick Mind 
would be illy entertain'd with a Deſcrip- 
tion of a Bear-baiting ; and a Porter, or 
a Carman, would be little edify'd by a 
Lecture on Aſtronomy or Phyſicks ; un- 
leſs by Nature they had ſuch internal 
Ideas capable of retaining or receiving 
an Impreſſion from it: And you may 
ſee how ſuch Men generally herd toge- 
ther, and are, perhaps, diverted as much 
with aſſociating with each other, as the 
Philoſopher, the Mathematician, the 
Archite&, can be with Men whole Ge- 
niuſe ſquare and tally with theirs. 


From hence it muſt be inferr'd, that 
this Society conſiſteth of Men of the 
ſame Turn of Thought. There muſt be 


an 
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an Affinity in the Ideas, becauſe no Self- 
intereſted Views, I think, can ariſe from 
our preſent Aſſociation; unleſs it be the 
one common Concern, the Improve- 
ment of each other in uſeful Know- 
ledge. The Baſis of it is on a firm 
Foundation, a friendly and amicable 
Communication of Thoughts without 
Reſerve : And as I have had the Plea- 
ſure of propoſing it, ſeconded by your 
ready joining with me in my Opinion 
of its Uſefulneſs, I ſhall never be want- 
ing to ſhew you how much I am obliged 
to eſteem you for it, and for your favour- 
able and ready Acceptance of the Offer 
I made in reading ſome Lectures on the 
Principles of ArchiteCture. 


I nave propoſed to divide them into 
ſuch Claſſes that they ſhall be eafily col- 
lected together; and when I have com- 
pleated the general Proportions, Cc. 
with your Approbation, I intend to pub- 
liſh them, for the Service of ſuch whoſe 
Genius leads them to the Study of Archi- 
tecture, or ſuch Branches which have an 
Affinity to that Science; and I ſhall in- 
terweave ſuch Remarks with it, as ſhall 
make it an entertaining Amuſement to 
you in your more private Retirements. 

I rave 
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I nav but one thing more to add 
at preſent, that is, if any of this Society 
thinks it an Advantage, that they would 
impartially remark the little Failures. 
which may poſſibly happen in my Diſ- 
courſe, and point out in what Places I 
am deficient, that I may rectify and en- 
deavour to amend, or - vindicate ſuch 
Overſights, as they may appear by the 
different Lights in which they are view'd; 
and likewiſe join with me in ardently 
wiſhing an univerſal Succeſs and En- 


couragement to the Progreſs of Arts and 
Sciences, and a kind Reception from 


thoſe capable of ſupporting and encou- 
raging ſuch who are Profeſſors of them; 
which will ſatisfy the Wiſhes of, 


Gentlemen, 


Your Humble Servant. 


Read to the Society Ofober 22, 1730. 
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. the firſt Meeting of this So- 
ciety, I endeavour'd to ſhew 
you the abſolute Neceſſity and 
| Advantage of Societies in ge- 
nen. as they relate to the publick or pri- 
vate Welfare of the Individuals, both in 
reſpect to the Preſervation of Rights and 
Properties, a Defence from Inſults of 
Enemies, Cc. and as it related to the 
Improvement of the Intellects of the 
Mind. But as Time would not permit 
to ſhew you the Neceſſity and Uſeful- 
neſs of Learning, and the Obligations 
we lie under to endeavour to cultivate 
and improve the Natural Genius, as far 
as Opportunity or Abilities will permit; 
I ſhall make it now the Subject of my 
Diſcourſe. 


LEARNING, in all its Branches, may 
properly be ſaid to diſtinguith us from 
| C 


ONE 
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one another, as well as from the reſt of 
the Animal Creation, more diſtinctly 
than Speech. Birds acquire the Faculty 
of Speaking, but it is for the moſt Part 
miſplac'd ; it is only the retaining of ſuch 
Words and Accents, which they have by 
frequent Repetition learn'd, but not 
knowing how to apply ; like an Engine 
performing its Rotation, but inſenfible 
of its own Uſe. 1 


As to Learning in general, I ſhall at 
preſent confine it to three great Branches, 
that is, Natural, Acquir'd, and Superfi- 
cial ; and, as far as they appear uſeful 
to my preſent Intention, I ſhall define 
in their Turns. 


NaTuRAar Knowledge, or what may 
be call'd a Natural Genius, are Seeds of 
Learning ſown in the Mind at our firſt 
Formation in the Womb. Mr. Locke 
terms them Innate Ideas, ſuch which 
Nature has implanted in us. Though 
ſome diſpute, at the Conception of ſome 
new Idea, whether that Idea be not eter- 
nally in the Mind, though our Faculty 
of diſtinguiſhing it has been dormant. 
But as this Speculation is too curious, 


and foreiga to my Deſign, I ſhall obſerve, 
as 
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as to the Natural Genius, that many 
lively Inſtances of it have appear'd in the 
Hiſtory of all Ages. The Man in whom 
the Seeds of Knowledge are ſown, in 
ſpite of all the Obſtacles of Fortune, 
will be ſtill the ſame; the Ideas which 
Nature originally ſtamps on the Mind 
cannot be worn out. Poverty, Obſcu- 
rity, want of Education, want of Oppor- 
tunities of Improvement by Inſtruction, 
Books, Societies, Cc. I ſay, in ſpite of 
all theſe Impediments, the bright Ideas 
will ſhine, they will appear beautiful 
through all the little Clouds of Fortune, 
and, like the Sun on the Surface of the 
Water, they will refle& their benevolent 
Beams on the Mind of thoſe capable of 
receiving them. How unhappy is the 
Fate of that Man, whom Nature, in 
ſpite of all Obſtructions, has ſupplied 
with a fine Genius, and yet wants the 
nice Correction and Care of Art to cul- 
tivate and improve, to draw by de- 
den from the Errors of ill-digeſted 

pinions imbib'd in Minority, perhaps 
through the Ignorance of thoſe under 
whoſe Tuition he was plac'd, and by 
ſetting out in an improper Path, renders 
him for ever incapable of making any 


great Progreſs in any Art, without by ſome 
. C 2 ſkilful 
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ſkilful Mind he is inſtructed in a more 
perfect Way, and taught the firſt Princi- 
ples by which the Knowledge of it is to 
be attain'd. 


AcquirR'd Knowledge flows from 
the improving and refining the Natural 
Genius. The Seeds of Learning, when 


Town firſt, are a minute Embryo; but by 


proper Methods made uſe of in the cul- 
tivating of them, they gradually arrive 
to Maturity. They muſt have ſuitable 
Principles inſtill'd, ſuch; which have an 
Affinity to the Nature of the Genius 
which is to be improv'd. Thoſe Princi- 
ples take Root, dilate and ſpread them- 
ſelves ſlowly into Form, which, like a 
young Fruit-Tree, by pruning and regu- 
larly diſpoſing, keeps from ſhooting into 
ſuperfluous Branches. As Thorns do not 
produce Thiſtles, ſo it is impoſſible for 
the Man who has by Nature the Seeds of 
the Mathematicks born with him, to be 
otherwiſe ; and the great Painter, the 
great Architect, the fine Geniules, are ſo 
by Nature as well as Art; and I do not 
doubt, but there are many great Men 
now buried in Oblivion, who, if they 
had the Happineſs of Education, and the 
Fortune of Encouragement, might be- 

come 
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come equal to the Great Sir 1/aac News- 
ton in Philoſophy, to Raphael in Paint- 
ing, to Palladio, or Inigo Jones, in Archi- 
tecture. 


SUPERFICIAL Learning is the Shell, 
the Excreſcencies of both: It is a gay, 
gaudy Outſide, without Value; a Multi- 
plicity of Ideas, without Order; a Sha- 
dow only, which the Poſſeſſor graſps at, 
imagining it a Subſtance. Mr. Pope has 
very juſtly deſcrib'd the Character of ſuch 
a one in his Eſſay on Criticiſm, where 


he ſays, 


The bookful Blockhead, ignorantly read, 
With Loads of learned Lumber in his Head, &c. 


And in another Part of the ſame Eſſay 
juſtly concludes, 


One Science only, will one Genius fit, 
So vaſt is Art, ſo narrow human Mit. 


Such a one who has only the ſuperficial 
Learning, may be eaſily known by his 
dwelling upon the Surface of Contro- 
verſy, or Arts, not daring to fink into the 
Principles or Spring of things, or not 


having Abilities ; they are generally ſuch, 


3 whom 
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whom Education has been illy applied 
to, not having a Genius to receive it. 


I nave thus far ventur'd to give you 
my Opinion of natural, acquir'd, and 
ſuperficial Learning; I propoſe now to 
ſhew you the Uſes of it, as far as it re- 
lates to Mankind in general, and Socie- 
ties in particular. 


LEARNING in general, is ſubſervient 
to all, in all the Stages and Stations of 
Life : Our walking, fitting, lying down, 
riſing, &c. are perform'd by Mechanick 
Powers ; and though every one cannot 
diſcern it, or if it is not conceiv'd by the 
unthinking Part of Mankind, yet every 
Mathematician can demonſtrate it : Every 
Action is perform'd by the Laws of Me- 
chaniſm ; the Motion and ſudden Velo- 
city of our Bodies, are the Effects of a 
Mathematical Power, and the Know- 
ledge or Contemplation of it, elevates us 
a Degree above the reſt of our Species, 
and diſtinguiſhes us in a more eminent 
Manner from Brutes. 


IT is neceſſary for the Direction of 
Affairs in Societies, in making Laws, 
diſtributing Juſtice, &c. It is neceſſary in 

Trade, 
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Trade, Traffick, and Commerce; in diſ- 


cerning the Motion of the Heavenly Bo- 
dies; in Weights, Meaſures, Travel; in 
ſhort, in every Thing which concerns 
Societies to be acquainted wich. 


Wirn Reaſon, and Wiſdom, Men firſt 


aſſociated together, and form'd them- 
ſelves into Societies ; and by it they firſt 
fram'd and modell'd the Laws by which 
they propos'd to be govern'd : And with- 
out Knowledge in Navigation, Traffick 
and Commerce with diſtant Countries 
could not be had ; nor could we judge 
of, or deſcribe the Motion or Diſtance of 
the Planets, or the Time of their Revo- 
lution ; by Geometry, Weights, Meaſures, 
and the Power of Bodies, are known ; 
and indeed we find one Branch of Learn- 


ing or another, uſeful in the whole Oeco- 


nomy of Human Nature, 


Bs IDEs all this, the Pleaſures which 


the thinking Mind takes, in a Purſuit 
after Knowledge, are inexpreſſible. The 


Aſtronomer can ſoar from one Planet to 
another, and from one Region to ano- 
ther, till the Mind is loſt in infinite 
Space; the Geagrapber can travel from 
one Country to another, through vari- 

4 cus 
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ous Climates, over Sea and Land, and 
encompaſs the whole Earth in his Imagi- 


nation, and yet be only retir'd to his 
Cloſet, or contemplating in the Field ; 


the Painter can ſee Groupes of Figures 
and lively Landſkips, ſome ſhocking Pre- 
cipice, or filent Glade, to divert his Ideas; 
the Architect raiſes in his Idea, Numbers 
of pleaſing Structures, beautiful and pro- 
portion'd, with a regular Symmetry and 
a juſt Exactneſs; the Poet repreſents to 
himſelf beautiful Hills and Lawns, plea- 
ſing Vales and circling Rivulets, the pur- 
lingStreams gliding through ſome gloomy 


Shade, the Harmony of Numbers and Na- 
ure. | 


Tue Mechanic, ideally fees Multi- 
tudes of various Machines for Convey- 
ance of Timber, Stone, Water &c. all 
perfect and pleaſing to his Imagination: 
The Mathematicianhas his Globes, Priſms, 
Quadrants, Triangles, &c. his Lines ge- 
nerated by the Parabola, Hyperbola, the 
Cathenarian, and others. All theſe, by 


a little Expanſion of the Mind, are ſeen 


as natural as the Statuary, who ideally 
views in a Block of Marble a beautiful 
Statue, which only requires the Care and 
Skill of his nice Hand, to take away the 

1 groſs 
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groſs Particles of Matter which encloſe 


it, whereby others may view it with equal 
Pleaſure as himſelf. 


LEARNING is a Topick which leads 
us from one Labyrinth of Pleaſure to 
another; it is as extenſive as the Uni- 
verſe ; it conſiſteth of infinite Diviſions, 
which diſperſe themſelves into innumer- 
able Branches ; and if we trace it from 
one Chain to another, it never loſes its 
Luſtre; its Beauties are always apparent, 
and whatever ſhape you view it in, it 


ſtill charms you: It is a Jewel of ineſtima- 


ble Value, and he who poſſeſſeth it enjoys 
every Thing deſirable. The Goods of 
Fortune, by Multitude of Caſualties, pe- 
riſh, and are deſtroyed : Earthquakes, 
Inundations and Tempeſts, impoveriſh 
and ruin many Countries; but no Mis- 
fortunes can ſhock the Mind of the Phi- 
loſopher : In Proſperity or Adverſity, he 
is the ſame : His Wiſdom, by making 
Excurſions into the Channels of Fortune, 
makes every Stage of Life equal. Know- 
ledge is acquir'd by Study and Aſſiduity, 
and by cultivating thoſe Natural Faculties 
which are planted in us, 
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Wer ſhould endeavour to diſcover 
which way Nature has directed the Chan- 
nel of our Genius. If to the Mathema- 
ticks ſuch Branches of Learning which 
lead to thoſe Arts, ſhould be carefully 
learnt, and not ſtop the Current of that 
Rivulet by throwing in Lumber of Law, 
Hiſtory, &c. which are contrary to Na- 
ture's Deſign. Nor muſt he who deſigns 
to be an Architect, load his Mind with 
Politicks ; he will find Matter enough in 
the ſeveral Branches of that alone, to em- 
ploy his whole Study to become Maſter 
of: No Art is ſo narrow and confin'd, 
but it will take up much Time to be ac- 
quainted with; and it is better to know 
one Thing perfect, than ſuperficially to 
know many. There are many Branches 
of Learning in every Art, and thoſe Paths 
which lead to them ſhould be carefully 
trod: Circumſpection and Diligence are 
requir'd to compleat the Performance, 
and a cloſe Application ſhould be obſerv'd 
in the Purſuit of our Studies. 


ARCHITECTURE 1s certainly not only 

a pleaſing, but extenfive Science ; for by 
varying and changing the Modus, there 
will always ſpring new Ideas, new _ 
for 
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for the Imagination to work upon; the 
Fancy of the Deſigner may be always en- 
tertained, and the different Branches of 
Architecture will furniſh him with ſome- 
thing of an Amuſement, which gratifies 
the Eye as well as the Underſtanding. 


IT will be neceſſary for the Arcbitect 
to know as much of Geometry, as will en- 
able him to delineate regular or irregular 
Plans, &c. to furniſh him with Reaſons 


for the Capacity of ſupporting Weights, 


which will often require Geometrical 
Conſtructions to explain; to deſcribe the 
external Part of a Fabrick by Perſpective 
Elevations, or the internal by Sections, 
&c. all which are founded on the Prin- 
ciples of Geometry. 


Tre Architeft ſhould be acquainted 
with Arithmetick, to be able to make an 
Eſtimate of the Expence of the Building ; 
to meaſure and ſettle the ſeveral Works 
of the Artificers ; to make up the Quan- 
tities of Monies expended, and the bal- 
lancing the Accompts between the Work- 
men and the Perſon who employs them. 
Likewiſe Arithmetick furniſhes him with 
Proportions of Numbers, in harmonick 
and arithmetical Progreſſions, to regu- 
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late the external and internal Parts of the 
Fabrick, which I ſhall delineate in the 
Courſe of theſe Lectures. 


He muſt have ſuch an Idea of Mu/ch, 
as will conduce to judge the Nature of 
Sounds, their Accords and Diſcords, their 
Affinity with Proportion, in erecting 
Rooms of Entertainment, in Theatres, 
Churches, &c. in which Places Sound 1s 
more immediately concerned, 


Orricks will be requiſite to be un- 
derſtood, as far as they relate to Propor- 
tion of Light in large or ſmall Rooms, 
or as the Situation 1s to the four Cardinal 
Points, in which the adapting the in- 
ternal Apartments, as the Hall, Salloon, 
Parlours, Withdrawing-Room, Dining- 
Room, Library, Sc. are to have pro- 
portional Lights, according to their Mag- 
nitude and Situation ; or in Town Hou- 
ſes, where Room 1s wanting, and Light 
more difficult to attain, there will more 
Knowledge of Opticks be requir'd. 


HisToRyY will be neceſſary to inform 
him of the State of Architecture in 
Greece or Rome, in its Infancy : The 
Manner of their publick and private 

Buildings ; 
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Buildings; their Magnitude, Beauty, Cc. 
which have been handed down to us by 
undoubted Records, and by which he 
may regulate and diſpoſe the Apartments 
in publick Buildings for the Convenience, 
&c. which they require, 


A L11TTLE Philoſophy will not be a- 
miſs, to inform the Architect of the 
Nature of Materials; the Qualities of 
Wood, Stones, Earth, Minerals, Ce. 
Even in the Choice of Situation, the 
Temperature of the Air, the Nature of 
Waters, Plants, Vegetables, Oc. which 
Nature produceth in different Situations, 


Tursz are the Ingredients of Learn- 
ing, which are to be blended together 
for the Uſe of an Architect. It is not 
requir'd that he be a compleat Maſter of 
each, but only to know as much of them 
as he can explain for the foregoing Pur- 
poſes. There are few who have a Ge- 
nius to take in more than theſe Branches 
for any Science, therefore a ſkilful De- 
ſigner mult conſequently have taken 
much Pains to become Maſter of Arch:- 
tecture, including thoſe Diviſions of 
Learning which are to be by him thus 

underſtogd. | 
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As to a Knowledge of the Five Or- 
ders of Architecture, indeed they are 
commendable, but it is only the En- 
trance, the firſt Branches of the Art; the 
great and valuable Parts of it conſiſt in 
Deſigning well, to appropriate the ſe- 
veral Parts to Uſe, and make them have 
an Affinity with the whole: But this only 
is the Gift of Nature, no Art can teach a 
Man the way to attain it, unleſs Nature 
has laid the Foundation ; and thoſe which 
I have mentioned, may be ſaid to be only 
Aſſiſtants in cultivating and improving 
the natural Genius. 


Berore I proceed to the Application 
of Buildings, to different Situations, or 


the Uſes of the Orders, themſelves, op 


ſhall trace Architecture to its Fountain, 
and conſider it in its infant State, and 
by what Steps it has been handed to dif- 
ferent Countries, and its Arrival to Per- 
fection: But as that will take up too 
much of your preſent Time, I ſhall make 
it the Subject of another Lecture. 


I 8HALL only add, that I could wiſh 
to ſee Emulation rife among us, ſtriving 


who ſhould excel in doing good Offices 


to 


— 
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to each other: to be inſtructed by, and 
aſſiſtant to each other, in every Science, 
as far as your Abilities will extend : to 
ſee the Mathematicks and Architefure, 
and the ſeveral dependent Branches of 
Literature, become the Pleaſure of your 
Diſcourſe, the Delight of your Studies. 
This, in the End, would be uſeful and 
entertaining to yourſelves, and an Exam- 
ple worthy of Imitation to others : and in 
this we ſhould raiſe a Monument which 
neither Time nor Envy could deface ; 
and, perhaps, in future Years, it may be 
ſaid, you laid the Foundation to a Society 
chiefly inſtituted for propagating Know- 
ledge without ſelf-intereſted Views: The 
Memory of ſuch an Undertaking, to be 
tranſmitted to diſtant Time, will redound 


much to your Praiſe, and is the ſincere 
Wiſhes of 


Your Humble Servant. 


Read to the Society, Ofober 29, 1730. 
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N my laſt Lefure, I propos'd 
TIE give you a Deſcription of 

ZI 2 the Riſe, Progreſs, and Extent 
of Arcitcfiure, Which I intend 
the Subject of this Diſcourſe, having for 
that Purpoſe perus'd thoſe Authors who 
have tranſmitted to Poſterity the Labours 
of the Antients, Building, in its Mino- 
rity, was, doubtleſs, not only plain, but 
irregular, Men ſtudying the Uſes of the 
ſeveral Parts of the Fabrick, more than 
Beauty, till Societies began to increaſe 
in Wealth and Number, by Traffick and 
Commerce, then they roſe in their Idea 
to the Knowledge of ſome ſort of Re- 
gularity and Proportion in the diſpoſing 
the ſeveral Parts of their Building ; but 
even this Proportion may be ſuppoſed to 
be known long before the Orders were 
inſtituted, 


WHEN 


EN 
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Wurn Arts and Learning became 
famous in Egypt, we may ſuppoſe with 
them Asrchiteddure flouriſh'd; for we 
find Works very Elaborate mention'd 
even among the great Deſigners Contem- 
porary with Noah. In the Year of the 
World 2038, the Walls of Babylon are 
reported to be built by Semiramis very 
magnificent, and efteem'd one of the 
Seven Wonders of the World ; and the 


Tower of Babel is a remarkable Inſtance 


of the carly Knowledge of Building : 
Thoſe two famous Pillars, the one of 
Brick, the other Stone, erected ſoon 
after the Flood by the Sons of Noah, 
on which were recorded the remarkable 
Paſſages from the Creation down to the 
Flood: I ſay theſe are Teſtimonies of 
an early Progreſs in the Matvematical and 
Architeetural Arts, 


Bur the cultivating and Improvement 


of Architecture is reported to be owing 


to the FEgyprians, from their famous 
Labyrinth adorn'd with Cumms of Por- 
phyry. The Grecians rais'd an everlaſting 
Monument to their Geniutes in the La— 
byrinth at Crete built by Dedalus. To 
Lzypt the firſt Grecian Architects were 

D uled 
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uſed to travel, as our modern Architects 
do to Rome, to refine and improve their 
Geniuſes, and to apply their Studies to 
the Rules of their Art. Perhaps the 
Egyptians, in building their Labyrinth, 
imitated Nature; for as Mazes are form'd 
by various Turnings and Windings, cut 
through the luxuriant Buſhes growing 
wildly among Woods or Trees, and by 
forming a kind of natural Arch, to ſhade 


and make the Paths more ſolemn and 


ſecret, ſo the Support of thoſe Arches 


might be ſome more eminent Trees, 


which when pruned of their ſuperfluous 
Branches, repreſented ſo many Columns, 
and by a little more pleaſing Form, as to 
Diſpoſition and Shape, undoubtedly their 
Labyrinth was delineated and erected, and 
even the Orders themſelves muſt have 
had their Riſe and Inſtitution from ſuch 


Imitation of Nature. 


CAD Ms, the Grandſon to Agenor 
King of Tyre, 562 Years after the Walls 
of Babylon were built, brought the Arts 
into Greece from the Phenicians, and 
built Thebes, call'd fo from the famous 
Thebes in Egypt: And we find that 
about 3o0o Years after the Foundation of 


Rome was laid, that Phidras, an Athenian, 
built 
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built a Temple of the Doric“ Order, 
whoſe Height was 68 Feet to the Roof: 
The Antients never made uſe of but one 
Order in the Height of their Buildings, 
after the Manner of St. Martin's Church 
built by Mr. Gibbs : Now let us ſuppoſe 
the Baſe, Shaft and Capital, of the Do- 
rick Order, to be eight Diameters in 
Height, and the Entablature two Diame- 
ters, we find that the Diameter of thoſe 
Columns was fix Feet nine Inches and 


half, which I only mention to ſhew in 


what Perfection Architecture was at that 
Time, and in ſuch Eſteem, that the moſt 


facred and magnificent Structures were not 


performed without an exact Regularity 
and Proportion. 


GREECE was furniſh'd with no- 
ble Monuments of Building, which were 
brought to Rome by Marcellus, The 
Temple of Jupiter Olympus, the Tem- 
ple of C:2cius, which Pliny reports was 
ſo rich and curiouſly wrought, that in 


all the Joints of the Stone, Threads of 


Gold were inlaid to ſeparate them : The 
Temple of Trallius, of Diana, of Pal- 
las, of Minerva at Athens, of Apolio, 
&c. all fo teſtify the Nobleneſs, Uſe, and 
Beauty of Architeflure before it was 

9 2 brought 
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brought to Rome, that the foremention'd | 
Author relates, that Cecrops, the firſt 
King of Athens, 200 Years before the 
Deſtruction of Troy, founded a School 
for the Inſtruction and Encouragement 
of Architects ; and it would only weary 
| your Attention, to repeat more Inſtances 


4 
li 
of its Beauty and Perfection, in the early I 
Ages of the World. / 

I 


Ir we reflect on the beautiful Gran- 
deur, and inexpreſſible Magnificence, of t 

of thole never-dying Works of 

antient Greece; if we think on thoſe 


— 28 


lively Ideas which many worthy and im- 7 
| mortal Geniuſes have given us of its State, a 
| and alſo reflect on the Felicity, the Hap- P 
7 pineſs we enjoy, in having the Art to t 
| carctully preſerv d, when all ber ſtately b 
| C:tres and Temples are deſtroyed, and I 
| their Names, perhaps, buried in their a 
| Nuins: ] ſay, if we weigh th! 18, WE Calle L 
{ not value or eſteem Ar ele too P 
j much; its Beauties, in ſpite of devour- iu 
! ing Time, will (Ul charm us; the gay, le 
| the glittering Image, ſhines with gleam- ſe 
| ing Kays * Lich on the ſeveral Paſ- vw 
| fiovs of the Mind; ; according to the Sym- E 
| mcrry 411 [11po! [1:10 i of their Works, tl 
| we behold them with Admization, and te 
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they ſoften us into unutterable Plea- 
ſure. 


GREECE happily perfected the 
Arts; but Reme, rais'd by Ambition, 
Prometheus like, ſtole Architeffure from 
her, and laid deſolate its Glory. The 
Emperors pull'd down their ſtately Edi- 


fices and Temples, and tranſported to 


Rome, and there confin'd, the Art and 
Materials, to) raiſe a Name to immor- 
talize themſelves and Poſterity. 


ROME, pofleſs'd of a Prize fo glo- 
rious, and of fo ineſtimable Value, and 
at the ſame Time Mittreſs of ſo many 
populous Kingdoms, {ſelected together 
the greateſt Artiſts of thoſe Times, and, 
by an unwearied Purſuit, trac'd the 
Paths and Footſteps of the worthy G- oc: - 
ans, both in Learning and Govern ct, 
ATHENS fuͤrniſh'd them with excm- 
plary Rules; and being naturally aipr- 
ing, they endeavour d to ſhew the <cxcel- 
lent Perfection of Architect, in the 
ſeveral noble Structures and "Temples 
which they erected to the Honour of their 
Emperors, and the victorious Conqueſts 
they made, whoſe Remains continue cven 
to this Day, in the Works of thoie great 


— 
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Geniuſes who flouriſh'd in the 14th and 
15th Centuries. 


MAR CEL LUS, happy in Victory 
as well as a fine Genius, brought from 
Greece one of the moſt beautiful and 
regular Pieces of Architecture extant, 
which is in the Theaore call'd after his 
Name. And Pompey the great, though 
unfortunate Hero, is reported by Ta- 
citus to have built the firſt Amphi- 
theatre at Rome. The Baths of Dio- 
can, the Palace of Nero, the Rotunda, 
the Theatres, and upwards of 5o Tem- 
ples dedicated to their Deities, their Tri- 
umphal Arches, Sc. give us a vaſt Idea 
ot the Perfection of Architecture at 
Rome, in its flouriſhing State under the 
Conſuls and Emperors : They were ſo 
much given to building, that they endea- 
vour'd to excel each other in Pomp and 
Magnificence in the public Edifices they 
erected for the Ornament and Uſe of the 
City. 


It was a happy Time, when diſtant 
Ages, which long ſince has roll'd away, 
thould have fo juſt a Taſte of the excel- 
lent Perfection of Architecture. The 
Richneſs and Expence of ſo many mag- 
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nificent Structures in Times of Peace, 
exercis'd the buſy- minded, and kept their 
Government in a quiet and regular Man- 
ner: But when Architecture declin'd, 
Inſurrections and domeſtick Wars chang d 
their manner of Government, and un— 
happily fell a Victim with it, after it had 
been in a flouriſhing State at Rome up- 
wards of 700 Years. 


Wr have ſeen Architefure in its 
beautiful State, in its meridian Luſtre 
and higheſt Perfe&tion.—Extreams in all 
Things muſt ſuffer Change. -- Architec- 
ture ſtood long the Glory of Rome, but 
Fate ſuffers it to be buried in Oblivion 
near 800 Years—lſucceflive ages of Ruin 
and Deſolation! Nothing but Fragments 
are left; and where famous Cities and 
noble and magnificent Structures once 
rear'd their lofty Heads, now are nothing 
but a wild uncultivated Scene of Deſo- 
lation. | 


ALL ARICUS, King of the Goths, 
about the Year of Redemption 412, took 
Rome; and after that Oadoacer : And 
Genſericus King of the Vandals, brought 
zoo, ooo Men out of A/r:ca, and made it 
walte and almoſt deſolate, inthe Year 450. 
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In ſhort, norance and Brutality had fo 
infatuated that Age, that they conſpir'd to 
rvin and deſtroy all the ſtately Structures 
which the Romans had built for the En- 
couragement of Arts; for which Pur- 
pole the Vifigoths in Spain, the French 
in Gaul, and the Vanaals in Africa, una- 
nimouſly agree to compleat the Deſtruc- 
tion; and in the Year 596, the Saracens 
deſtroy'd and laid in Aſhes a fine City 
named Me//ina, not far from which was 
the beautiful City of Cuma, whereof 1s 
the Remains of a fine Arch call'd Arco 


felici, an antient Performance; and at Na- 
fles remains the Gate of Cf and Po- 


/ux, whoſe Meaſures are tranſmitted to 
us by Palladic. 


I nave palſs'd over a Scene ſo ſhock- 
ing with as much Brevity as poflible, to 
ſhew you that though Architecture lay 
buried in Heaps of Ruins 800 Years, 
though nothing was practiſed but in the 
rude C, Manner, yet the 14th Cen- 
tury produc'd Geniuſes who brought 
Architefure from its Tomb, and did 
it, like the Phenix, to new Life from 
its Aſhes ; which was by ſettling an Ac- 
cademy at Florence in the Year 1400, in 
which were many great and noble Ge- 

niuſes 
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niuſes and Students, who by inſpecting 
into the Ruins, (if it be not improperly 
ſpeaking) once more perfected the Arrt. 


I's this Academy was Lawrence Ghi- 
berto, a Goldſmith by Profeſſion, who 
built the Church of St. Mary deli fiori 
at Florence, which, among the Judges 
of the Beauties of Architecture, is had 
in equal Eſteem with the Productions of 
the celebrated Palladio. 


Ir would be endleſs to mention the 
great Geniuſes of which the Academy 
was compos'd, or who flouriſh'd in the 
14th and 15th Centuries, fince their 
Works ſufficiently teſtify their Care and 
Aſſiduity to preſerve the Beauties of the 
Anticnts in Building, and of which our 
young Students in Abhitecture have the 
Pleaſure of many of them tranitated in- 
to Eng/t/h for their Inſtruction ; eſpeci- 
ally thofe of Palladio, which, by the 
Care of Mr. Leom and Mr. Cite, who 
in a more particular Manner have made 
the Works of at great Maſter uſeful 
to all that make the Study of Arcbitecfure 
their Delight. 
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Bux the greateſt Happineſs to us, is 
the having Architecture in as much Per- 
tection as ever it ſhone in at Rome, and 
even practis'd by a few Perſons, whoſe 
excellent Taſte of the Art leads them 
to follow theſe Paths. But this is chiefly 
owing to 1n:go Tones, whoſe Qualiſica- 
tions, join'd with a felicitous Opportu- 
nity of travelling to Rome and other 
contiguous Countries, gave him ſo ſen- 
ſible and ſtrong Ideas of the Beauties of 
the Ancients in Architecture, that he 
met with a deſerv'd Encouragement in 
the Practice of the Art; which may be 
ſeen in the many beautiful and regular 
Buildings which he deſign'd or erected, 
and by the Care of the Right Honoura- 
ble the Earl of Burlington, are collected 
together in Miniature. 


THF Manner of the antient Arch:tec. 
ture is Grand and Auguſt ; there is ſome- 
thing Solemn and Awful in it: It conſiſts 
of large and ample Diviſions, a bold Re- 
/icvo, and regularly proportion'd: The 
Parts were analogous to the Whole, and 
perform'd with ſo exact Adherence to Har- 
monick Rules, that their Buildings, as well 

Internal 
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Internal as External, ſo charm'd the Mind 
of the Beholder, that the Architects 
were often, by the Vulgar, thought to 
be inſpir'd, when, in Fact, the Beauty 
and the Pleaſure their Works gave, were 
only the Effects of a well- choſen Sym- 
metry connected together according to 
the Harmonick Laws of Proportion; 
which of Neceſſity produce that Effect 
upon the Mind through the Eye, as the 
Chords or Diſcords of Muſick affect it 
through the Ear. 


THEIR Decorum was always juſt in 
every Repreſentation, whether ſerious, 


jovial, or charming: For this End they 


eſtabliſh'd a certain Modus to be obſery'd 
in the Uſe and Application of the ſe— 
veral Orders; and by theſe Rules they 
always kept Pace with Nature, and ſtill, 
by a ſtrict Obſervance of them, they pro- 
duc'd the various Effects for which they 
were intended. The Doric Order was 
to grave and ſolemn Uſes, and call'd the 
Dorian Modus: The Ionic Order to 
Riant Uſes, and call'd the Ionen Mo- 
dus: The Corintbian Order was us'd in 
Palaces, Cc. and call'd the Lydian Mo- 


dus. 
THE 
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Tur Uſe, Application, and Propor- 
tion of theſe Orders, I intend the Sub- 
ject of enſuing Lectures; in the mean 
while remain, 


Yours, &c, 


Read to the Society, Nov. 12, 1730. 
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GENTLEMEN, 


#XKA SUBJECT ſo beaten and ex- 
2 A * hauſted as that of Afrebitec- 
NM M ure, will undoubtedly require 
a better Genius to engage your 
Patience, to ſome few Remarks and Ob- 
ſervations, which. for my own private 
Amuſement, I have made ſince our laſt 
Night's Meeting ; and, perhaps, they may 
be ſo illy digeſted, and irregularly plac'd, 
as not to merit your Notice. How 
ever, as my chief End and Deſignis rathe 
a Divertiſement to ſome fo Friends. 
by whoſe Importunity I have been pre- 
vail'd on to renew ſome former Lec- 
{rrcs, I ſhall, without farther Apology, 
beg your Attention. 


Mv laſt Leclure conſiſted chiefly in an 
hiſtorical Deſcription of Architecſure in 


general, conſin'd to ſuch particular ſtated 
1 eriods 
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Periods of Time, as have been handed 
down to us by Hiſtory or Tradition ; and 
I think I endeavour'd to make it appa- 
rent, what Changes, and Viciflitudes of 
Fate it has undergone; ſince it receiv'd 
that Perfection and Beauty from the Gre- 
cians, even from Pericles to Marcellus, 
and ſo progreſſively to Inigo Jones, and 
that great Genius Sir Chri/topher Wren. 
I now propoſe to ſhew the Difference 
between the Antient, the Gothic, and 
our Modern Arcbitect, without Preju- 
dice or Partiality, confining myſelf to 
ſuch particular Obſervations only, which 
are neceſlary to inſtil the firſt Principles 
of Deſigning into the Minds of young 
Students in Architecture. 


Ir may not be amiſs, for the better 
underſtanding my Deſign in this Lec- 
ture, to ſhew what is the chief Care of 
an Architect to obſerve; which is Re- 
gularity and Proportion : thoſe are the 
moſt eſſential Parts to be confider'd in 
the Art of Deſigning. That the An- 
tients had this Happineſs of Thought in 
View in their Performances, is undenia- 
ble; and in many Particulars I ſhall make 
it apparent, when I draw a Parallel be- 
tween the Antients and Moderns; and, 

1 perhap:, 
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perhaps, in ſo obvious a Manner, that 
none of you can miſtake what that Dif- 
ference conſiſteth in, and by what Me- 
thods an adequate Knowledge of the An- 
tients may be attain'd, 


Id my laſt Le&ure J obſerv'd to you, 
that the Gothic Architecture prevail'd 
in Taly, and throughout the reſt of 
Europe, after the Deſolation made by 
the Vandals and Saracens, about 930 
Years, and ſo continu'd till the Year 
1400, in which an Academy was ſettled 
at Florence, which reviv'd the antient 
Architecture in many of thoſe Buildings 
now remaining, which were by them 
then perfected. 


REGULARITY and Proportion are 
the fine Parts of Architefure, and theſe 
are perform'd by ſtated Rules, handed 
down to us by the Care and Vigilance 
of preceding Ages, to whom we owe 
all our Knowledge, as well Hiſtorical as 
Architectural. I ſay Buildings are to be 
perform'd by ſtated Rules, as the ſeveral 
Parts of Muſick in Concert are; in 
which, if one Inſtrument is illy tuned, 
or in a different Key, it immediately 
creates a Jarring and Diſcord, which is 


not 
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not to be remedied without ſetting aſide 
that Inſtrument, or putting it in a pro- 
per Key with the reſt : The ſame Rules 
perfect Architeture, and are effentially 
neceſſary in its Performance; which 1 


ſhall ſhew by and by. 


Tur Goths and Vandals were a rude, 
barbarous, and unpolith'd People ; and, 
perhaps, that Architecture which is call'd 
the Gothich, deriv'd its Name only from 
its rude and ill digeſted Form, not much 
differing from that unrefin'd Part of Man- 
kind; having in their Aſpect and Deport- 
ment, a Ruſticity and Wildneſs not to 
be imitated ; and as they ravag'd Eu- 
rope, and ſpread themſelves over molt 
Part of Chriſtendom, it might become a 
Proverb amongſt Men, to term every 
Thing Go mith which was irregular, di- 
proportion'd, or deform'd. 


THAN Art of Diguing was undoubt- 
ediy loſt in thoſe d. uk Ages, when Men 
were led blindiold to Learning, through 
the Caprice and Humour of a Set of Men 
who endeavour'd to engrols that refin'd 
Part of our Species to themſelves; and 
their Care of ſomething ½ material 
night preveut them from ipeculative En- 
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quiries about Arts and Sciences, content- 
ing themſelves with the vulgar Gor and 
Opinion, eſteeming the ſevere Diſcipline 
of Study, either too difficult, or un- 
worthy of their Notice; ſo Errors, by 
Degrees, were introduc'd, cheriſh'd, and 
practis'd, without Regard or Enquiry into 
the Reaſonableneſs or Unreaſonableneſs 
of its Performance. 


Ir we look upon that great expenſive 
Building of Weſtminſ/ter- Abbey, erected 
by Edward the Confeſſor, about the Year 
1060, take in all its Parts, its Propor- 
tions, or Symmetry, it appears only a 
heavy, lumpiſh, unrefin'd Maſs of Ma- 
terials jumbled together without Deſign, 
Regularity, or Order; the Middle Ile is 
too long and too high for its Breadth : 
The Symmetry of the External Part has 
no Analogy to the Internal ; the Multi- 
tudes of little Pillars have no Proportion 
to the Parts to which they are connec- 
ted; the Windows are perform'd with- 
out Rule, without Beauty. cr Detign ; 
and if they happen to ſtart into a kind of 
Proportion, it 1s only blind Chance 
which inadvertently leads them to it. It 
we take a Survey of all our antient Cathe- 
drals, ſuch as Saliſbury, lo much won— 
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der'd at, there is nothing worthy our 
Notice, but the Height of the Spire, and 
prodigious Expence Men have been at to 
perpetuate their Folly to future Tunes. 
The Riches which have been exhauſted 
from the Natives of this, as well as 
other Countries, to eret Abbies, Monaſ- 
teries, Nunneries, Churches, &c. and 
the large Endowments left to ſupport 
them, need not give Men much Trouble 
to think why ſo much Pains have been 
taken to render them as beautiful as their 
Geniuſes would reach to make them, 


Ir the profuſe Millions of Money ex- 
pended in forming ſo many Gothick 
Buildings in this Kingdom, had only been 
appropriated to erecting Seminaries of 
uſeful Learning, and in ſo beautiful a 
I'orrn as even ſome of our Moderns have 
a Taſte of, with what Elegance and 
Splendour would this Iſland ſhine, and 
become more than Competitor with 
Rome in all its Glory. Compare old St. 
(;iles's, or old St. Martin's in the Fields, 
Churches, with their new, and every 
one will undoubtedly fee what that Sym- 
metry is which gives ſuch Pleaſure to the 
Eve of the Beholder. I do not ſay theſe 
are without Faults, but they are ſo few, 
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compar'd with any Gothic Edifice, that 
they ſeem/ not to be; and I believe the 
Expence of the old trebly exceeded either 
of the new, in Proportion to the Value 
of Money when each was built; we ſee 
partly an Inſtance of this in the Repairs 
of the Gothic Works; what Time, what 
Waſte of Materials, Sc. do thoſe Re- 
parations make. 


Wuar I have faid is to ſhew not their 
War of Encouragement, but Taſte and 
Genius, at the Times when that rude, ir- 
regular way of Building prevail'd through- 
out Europe; while the noble Structures 


of antient Rome, the Baths, Triumphal 


Arches, Temples, &c. lay demoliſh'd by 
envious Time, and ſcarce any thing re- 
main'd of pure Architecture but its Ruins 
and Name. 


As Palladio, if not the firſt, was the 
chiefeſt Reſtorer of Antiquity, and by 
whom our Moderns are principally guid- 
ed; I ſhall endeavour to ſhew you his 
Blemiſhes as well as Perfections, whereby 
you will be render'd capable of avoiding 
the one, and embracing the other. As 
Buildings, by Time, were beautified and 
regulated under certain Proportions allot- 
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ted by the Antients, ſo they were adapt- 
ed to the Strength requir'd in the Edi— 
fice to be erected ; and under the Diffe- 
rence of theſe Proportions of Heights 
and Diſtances which the Antients made 
uſe of to each Order, are ſtill preſerv'd 
all the Beauties contain'd in Architecture, 
and are to be varied as extenſively as the 
Mind can invent, differing only in the 
Form or Mecdus ; as the Multitudes of 
Tunes are perform'd by only the ſeven 
Notes in Mu/ick. 


UNDER theſe Proportions may be 
conſider'd the Orders diſtinctly, either 
with, or without their Pedeſtals, thoſe 
being contriv'd only to raiſe the Column 
or Pila/ier to ſuch a Height which was 
requiſite to perform its Othce, without 
having the Afliſtance of another Order 
over it, which is repugnant to all the 
Rules of Architetlure, and the Practice, 
in particular of the Antients. 


PALLANDTIO ͤjuitly obſerves, that 
there is an abſolute Neceſſity of a ſtrict 
Adherence to the Practice of thoſe Rules 
and Proportions of the Antients, which 
thoſe Perſons who meaſur'd the Ruins 
of Antiquity laid down from the Build- 
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ings themſelves, which they collected in 
Fragments, and tranſmitted to us by par- 
ticular Meaſures ; though, perhaps, he 
ſometimes follows the Caprice or Hu- 
mour of the Perſon for whom he built, 
or the Cuſtom which moſt prevail'd in 
Italy at that Time; for he ſometimes 
deviates from that Nobleneſs and Gran- 
deur which appears in thoſe Buildings 
erected with one Order, which may be 
eaſily diſcern'd by comparing Plate 2d, 
54th and 55th, with the 15th, 35th, 
47th and both of the ſecond Book; the 
two firſt of which being of the Jonicc, 
and the other two of the Corinthian Or- 
der, with proper Intercolumniations, on- 
ly ene Order in the Height of the Build- 


ing. 


TE Antients never exceeded three 
Diameters Intercolumniation, except in 
the Tuſcan Order; but then they never 
made them leſs than one Diameter and 
half, generally approving the Mean be- 
tween three Diameters and one and a half, 
which is that Proportion call'd Euflylos, of 
two Diameters and one fourth, appropria- 
ting it as a mean Proportion to the 1ac2 
Order, the Dza/tylos to the Dor:ck, and 
the Sy to the Corinthian, which in 
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all their Temples and Edifices they ſtrict- 
ly obſerv'd ; as may be eaſily prov'd by 
the Temples of Vitruvius, and the Ro- 
man Antiquities collected by Serlio, Pal- 
ladio, Deſgodetæ, Montfaucon, and others, 


who meaſur'd exactly the Remains which 
Time had left. 


Tu Reaſons which induc'd the An- 
tients and their Imitators to follow thoſe 
due Proportions in Intercolumniations, 
were, that if ſmall Columns are made 
with large Intercolumniations, it will 
very much diminiſh their Beauty ; for the 
too great Quantity of Air or Vacuity be- 
tween, will leſſen their Thickneſs in 
Appearance to the Eye ; and large Co- 
lumns, ſuch as thoſe at the Admiralty, by 
having ſmall Intercolumniations, makes 
them appear heavy, thick, and diſagree- 
able; more eſpecially as the Sides of the 
Building, inſtead of falling from the 
Front, advance, and contract the circum- 
ambient Space which ſhould add to the 
Proportion of ſo large Columns, 


Tur Antients taught us, that if the 
Diſtance or Intercolumniation be three 
Diameters, - the Column ſhould be ſeven 
and one half; or eight Diameters high, as 

the 
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the Dorich, having the Diaſtylos; if two 
and one fourth, the Columns ſhould be 
nine Diameters high, as the Jonich, or 
Proportion Euſiylos; and if of two only, 
the Columns ſhould be nine Diameters 
and one half high, as the Corinthian, with 
the Proportion Sy/tylos ; in which the 
Uſes may ſerve for that Variety of Ex- 
amples of Intercolumniations which Vi- 
truvius makes Mention of in the ſecond 


Chapter of his third Book. 


Ir the Antients, and their Imitators in 
Architecture, have been thus curious and 

obſervant of the different Intercolumnia- 
| tions, they ought as cloſely to be follow'd 
as any Proportions of Architecture in 
General and Particular ; and if to the Co- 
7inthian Order I give fix Diameters Inter- 
columniation, I may as well make its 

; Height twelve, and let the Capital be 
> | two Diameters, the Monſtrouſneſs of ſuch 
- Proportions would ſoon diſcover the 
0 Weakneſs and Singularity of the Perſon 
who ſhould ſo far deviate from the eſta- 

bliſh'd Rules of Antiquity : Therefore 


c ſhall from hence make it appear, tha 
e two Orders erected one over the othe 
n in the ſame Range of Building, is cor 
8 trary to all the ſtated Rules of Arcbitec 
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ture, and renders a Deſign fo per form'd, 
diſagreeable to the Eye, and contrary to 
the Mathematical Principles of Architec- 
rise. 


FIRST, It is contrary to all the ſtated 
Rules of ArchitefFure. If the Jonck 
Order has been by the Antients allow'd 
to have only two Diameters and one 
fourth Intercolumniation, and on that 
you erect the Corinibi an Order, whoſe 
Diameter at Bottom ſhall be equal to 
the Top of the Diameter of the Icnick 
Co'umn underneath, then the Interco- 
lumniation of the upper or Corinthia: 
Order, inſtead of being the Proportion 
Sy/iy/cs for the Corintbian Order, will 
increaſe to more than the Proportion 
Dyaſtyl;s, or three Diameters allow'd 

only to the Doric: Therefore it is the 
8 the Rules of Architecture, to 
give ſu ch Intercoluniniations to one Or- 
der, Which have, perhaps, never been 
extended to another more capable of 
diſcharging the Weight, which both Art 
and Nature is ſupnos" d to have Place there 
. to ſupport. 


SECONDLY, It renders a Deſign ſo 
perform'd, diſagreeable to the Eye, and 
COMNMATY 
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contrary to the Principles of Architec- 
ture. For Inſtance, the Dorick Order is 
more robuſt and maſſy, and by its Pro- 
portions render'd more capable of ſup- 
porting any Weight, than the [onich, 
for which Reaſon it has a greater Inter- 
columniation given to it; if therefore 
to the Ionic Order I allow the Interco- 
lumniation of the Dor:c4, I conſequent- 
ly revert the ſtated Rules of the Antients, 
and Jay on it a heavier Burden than Art 
and Nature intended for it: And if on 
the Dorick and Jonick J place the Co- 
rinthian Order, I give five Diameters or 
-10re Intercolumniation, which even the 
Tuſcan is not allow'd, unleſs in Arcades ; 
therefore they muſt be contrary to the 
Mathematical Principles of Architecture. 
How can a light, effeminate, tender Or- 
der, ſupport at ſuch prodigious Diſtan- 
ces, a Burden which the more robuſt and 
ſtrong have been, by repeated Practices, 
prov'd incapable of ſuſtaining ? 


THIRDLY, The introducing more than 
one Order in the Elevation of a Building, 
if not a modern, is a capricious Invention. 
Obſerve the Temples and publick Edifices 
of the Greeks and Romans ; they have 
but one Order, becauſe the Orders can- 
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not be ſuppos'd to ſupport a Floor if they 
are Inſular ; and being attach'd to a Build. 
ing, the Walls diſcharge the Weight of 
the Floors, the Duty of the Columns be- 
ing only to ſupport the Entablature and 
its dependant Weight. Likewiſe the 
Beauty and Grandeur of thoſe Deſigns 
of one Order only, may be ſeen in the 
Temples, &c. I before mention'd ; eſpe- 
cially if you compare them with the 54th 
and 55th Deſign of Palladio's ſecond 
Book of Arcbitecture. 


Wren I mention thoſe two Deſigns 
of Palladio, Jam to obſerve, that he 
ſo far diſowns them for Examples of Prac- 


| tice, that he ſays they were made while 


he was young, and calls them in his De- 
ſcription, New Inventions of his own, 
and had not been executed ; and if Palla- 
dio ſeems ſometimes inconſiſtent with 
himſelf, our great Moderns have fallen 
into as unpardonable Errors. Even the 
immortal Mr. Gibbs, in that beautiful 
and noble Building of St. Martin's 
Church, has ſo far outdone that Deſign 
of St. Mary in the Strand, that the Ge- 
nius of the ſame Author is no way viſi- 
ble; and they ſeem as different in the 
Deſign, as if it were one of Inigo 


Tones, 
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N and the other of Sir John Lan- 
ugh's, 


I cannot help making Uſe of that 
fine Diſtich of Mr. Pope in his Eſſay on 
Criticiſm, when he ſpeaks of Men dif- 


fering from themſelves at different Times, 


he ſays, 


As when the Wit of ſome great Genius ſhall 
So overflow, that is, be none at all. 


Therefore at that Time Palladio might 
have a Superfluity or Overflowing of Ge- 
nius. 


Bur to return to the Practice of the 
Antients in raiſing Buildings to a requir d 
Height: They either erected the Orders 
on a Pedeſtal, or on a Ruſtick Baſement; 
or if that prov'd inſufficient for its Mag- 
nitude, they plac'd an Attick over the 
Order: This has among the Antients 
been frequently practis'd, eſpecially in 
their Triumphal Arches, which our Mo- 
derns may be ſaid to have juſtly imi- 
tated. 


THAT which I now principally aim 
at, is to have every one of you judge * 
* this 
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this nice Criſis of Deſigning for him- 
ſelf; for which Purpoſe I propoſe, for 
your Speculation, two of the greateſt, 
the nobleſt, and moſt noted Buildings in 
the World; both erected in different 
Countries, both dedicated to the ſame 
Uſe, and both the Glory and Orr.aments 
of the greateſt and moſt renown'd Cities 
in the Univerſe : I ſay, thoſe two Build- 
ings St. Pete's at Rome, and St. Paul's 
Londin, ] place before you, as Patterns, 
to engage your Notice and deciſive Judg- 
ment. St. Peter's at Rome had its firſt 
Defign from Bramente, a famous Archi- 
tect, who flouriſh'd in Jtaly about 250 
Years ſince; and receiv'd its laſt Model 
from the great Michael Angelo, about 
20 Years after the Deceaſe of Bramante ; 
and both deiign'd it, as it is now erected, 
with only one Order, 


ST. PAUL's was the Deſign of our 
own Countryman and great Architect Sir 
Chriſtopher Wren, a Genius, for the Prin- 
ciples of the Mathematics and Archi- 
zefure, univerſally eſteem'd; but, I think, 
has fo far deviated from the Paths of his 
Pattern, St Peter's, that he has thought 
proper to emit the Allie“ above the Or- 
der which is ir St. Peter's, and has made 
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two Orders one over another. The Si- 
militude of the reſt of the Parts, when 
you compare them, will, perhaps, give 
you a ſingular Pleaſure, beyond what I 
can deſcribe, without delineating the Ob- 


jects themſelves, and placing them in that 
juſt View which of yourſelves you will 


undoubtedly take. 


Frou this Point I might deſcend to 
many general Obſervations of Form, 
Magnitude, and Proportion, and from 
thence to Situations, Materials, and Or- 
ders in particular; but as this Lecture 
has already intruded on your Patience, 
I ſhail refer it to, perhaps, ſome enſuing, 
when Time and Opportunity offers, and 
that it may be thought worthy your 
Notice. 


GENTLEMEN, in a Deſcription of 
this Kind, it is impoſſible to make ule 
of thoſe florid Exprefiions, thoſe elo- 
quent Deſcriptions and rhetorical Sen- 
tences, which might have been expected 
from me, in a Ditcourſe of another Na- 
ture : Therefore the Defects in my Lan- 
guage, muſt not he imputed to my want of 
Abilities in this Particular. I have only 


conſulted the Genius of my Friends, the 
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Truth of my Aſſertions, and the Since- 
rity of my Deſires, in being acceſſary to 
every good Office which may procure 
Knowledge ; and if I miſs in my Deſign, 
I hope the want of ſuch Succeſs will not 
be imputed to the want of Judgment, in 
one that at leaſt meant well; who is like- 
wile, 
Gentlemen, 


Your moſt humble Servant, 


Read to the Society, Dec. 31, 1732. 
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GENTLEMEN, 


l T the Concluſion of my laſt 


Lecture, (which was a "He 
6 A 0 ſcription of the Antient, the 
* Wa Gothick, and our Modern 
KEXLELEX Acbitecture) I propos'd to 
ſhew you what kind of Situations ſuit 
with the different Orders, and what kind 
of Proportions are to be uſed, for pre- 
ſerving a ſtrict Regularity and Harmony ; ; 
with ſome uſeful Reflections on Exam- 
ples of publick and private Buildings ; in 
which the Application of the Orders, 
and Choice of Situation, are, or have 
not been conſider d by the Builder ; which 


I now propoſe to make the Subject of 
this Lecture. 


Wurn I ſpeak of Situation, it muſt 
not be ſuppos'd that I mean proper 
Choice of it in Towns or Cities, where 
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every Order is promiſcuouſly perform'd, 
and, perhaps, in the ſame Pile of Build- 
ing; but I would be underſtood, ſuch 
Situations which are the proper Choice 
of Retirements, where a Sameneſs ſhould 
be preſerv'd between Art and Nature. 


ConveNIENCE is certainly the firſt 
Thing to be conſider'd in Choice of Si- 
tuation ; what Supplies of Water, of Pro- 
viſion, af Carriage, Sc. can eahily and 
ſpeedily be attain'd: For without theſe 
E and neceſſary Conv-niences, 
for the Support of little Commo::: ccalths 
of Families, a Structure would ſoon be 
deſerted, and left a Reſidence only for 
the Fowls of the Air to retire to, from 
the Inclemencies of the Seaſons, and a 
Place of Repoſe. 


BuT it is at the ſame time to be ob- 
terv'd, ſuch Situations which produce 
luch Supplies, are not dithcult to be 
found: And, perhaps, with the Addi- 
tions of a healthy and fertile Soil, un- 
interrapted Viſtas and Avenues, an azree- 
able River, or ſome opening Lawn, or 
at leaſt a diſtant Groupe of Hills and Vales 
diminiſhing from the Eye by a pleaſing 
Gradation : I fay ſuch an agrecable Spot 


of 
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of Ground, where Nature wantons in 
Luxuriancy, is the firſt Care of a Builder; 
and by a proper Deſign compos'd to 
blend Art and Nature together, muſt con- 
ſequently render it the Delight of the 
Inhabitant, and give an unſpeakable Plea- 
ſure to the Eye of every Beholder. 


A PRRSON who builds on ſuch a uſe- 
ful and delightful Glebe, muſt doubtleſs 
not only agreeably improve that Fortune 
which Providence has ſupplied him with, 
but likewiſe perpetuate his Judgment to 
his Poſterity ; it muſt render his Off-ſpring 
a Happineſs and Pleaſure, which gives a 
true Reliſh to Life. But he who, on the 
contrary, lays the Foundation of his Fa- 
brick on a barren or unpleaſant Soil, or 
on a bleak Wild which Nature ſeems to 
have deſerted, is, conſequently, only per- 
petuating his Folly to future Ages. 


Bur it is to be obſerv'd, that every 
one that builds has not an equal Felicity 
in the Opportunity of chuſing a fine Situ- 
ation ; therefore ſome muſt fall into lit- 
tle Errors and Inconveniences : But it 


| were better to have an ill- ſhap'd Hand 


or Leg, than to have none. Therefore 
Conveniency muſt he preferr'd to Beauty ; 
and the fine Proſpect, the opening Lawns, 
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the diſtant Views, muſt give way to a 
more healthy, a more temperate, or more 
convenient Soil. 


I MIGuT here deſcend to ſhew you 
by what Methods you muſt proceed to 
diſtinguiſh a healthy Soil, ſuch as by the 
Complexion of the Inhabitants, the Health 
of Cattle, and even by the Soundneſs 
of Stones and Trees, are known ; and in 
the choice of Water, concerning its 
Goodneſs, by being in running Streams, 
not ſtagnated, muddy, or leaving any 
Sediment in the Veflel, its Remoteneſs 
from Lakes or Ponds of Water, Ge. 
But as this would divert your Thoughts 
from the Application of Buildings, to a 
proper Situation ; I ſhall refer it to ano- 
ther Lefure, or to Alberti, or Andrea 
Palladio, who has ſaid what is neceſſary 
on this Subject, in his firſt and ſecond 
Books of Architedure. 


As Nature requires a Sameneſs, when 
Art is made uſe of to add Luſtre to her 
Beauty; ſo Art never more agreeably 
pleaſes us, than when ſhe has a Reſem- 
blance of Nature: Therefore, by a kind 
of Sympathy and Attraction, when both 
are blended or mingled together, ſo as 
to be preſerv'd without ſtarting into Ex- 

treams, 
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treams, they muſt neceflarily give that 
Pleaſure to the Senſes, which alone can 
flow from the nice Hand and Skill of 


the Deſigner, 


In this, I think, our modern Way of 
planning Gardens is far preferable to 
what was us'd 20 Years ago, where, in 


large Parterres, you might ſee Men, 


Birds, and Dogs, cut in Trees ; or, per- 
haps, ſomething like the Shape of a Man 
on Horſeback (pardon this Digreſ- 
ſion.) In Architecture Men have fell 
into Methods equally abſurd. In ſome 
Places, may be ſeen little Boys ſupporting 
a Burden of a Monument that had been 
the Labour of ro or 12 Perſons to place 
there; or a Corinthian Column ſet in a 
Fiſh-pond, and a Tuſcan at the Entrance 
of a Summer- houſe. I ſay, ſuch Incon- 
ſiſtencies in Nature always hurt the Ima- 
gination, and we view ſuch Objects with 
more Pain and Surprize than any Pleaſure 


they can poſſibly give us. 


A CHAMPAIGN open Country, re- 
quires a noble and plain Building, which 
is always beſt ſupplied by the Doricꝶ 
Order, or ſomething analogous to its 
Simplicity. If it have a long extended 
View, it were beſt to range the Offices 
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in a Line with the Building; for at diſ- 
tant Views it fills the Eye with a ma- 
jeſtick Pleaſure. A Situation near the 
Sea requires the ſame, or rather a Ruſ- 
ticity and Lowneſs: The Vapours of the 
Sea, by its faline Qualities, expand 
themſelves ſome Diſtance, and always are 
a decaying Principle; and with the boiſ- 
terous Winds which blow from it, muſt, 
conſequently, require a Power forcible 
enough to withſtand its corroſive Quality. 


Tur chearful Vale requires more De- 
coration and Dreſs; and if the View be 
long, or ſome adjacent River runs near 
it; the Ionic Order is the moſt proper 
where Nature ſeems to wanton in Dreſs, 
and is gay in Verdure, ſhe requireth Art 
to aſſiſt and embelliſh her, and the Live- 
lineſs of the Ionic“ Order can deck and 
garniſh the Glebe. If the Spot be an 
Aſcent, and ſome diſtant Hills or Wood 
environ the back Part, (in which I ſup- 
poſe the Front a South Aſpect) then a 
few Ornaments may be ſcatter'd in pro- 
per Parts, to give it an enlivening Va- 
riety; but Care muſt be had not to 


uſe Superfluity. If it be on an Emi- 
nence, and ſurrounded with Woods, 
the principal Avenues ſhould be ſpaci- 
ous : Portico's give a grateful Pleaſure to 
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us in the View, and more ſo, if the Front 
is not contracted by the Avenue, nor 
continue too near it, to take off the 


proper Shades and keeping of Deſign. 


Tur Jonick Order is of the three 
Greek Orders the moſt applicable to Si- 
tuations of various Kinds; and if I ſay 
her Meaſures and Proportions more 
pleaſingly attract the Eye, it is not with- 
out Reaſon : The Parts are analogous to 
Nature, in which ſhe has been fo nicely 
pois'd between the Ruſticity of the Do- 
rick and the Luxuriancy of the Corin- 
tbian, that I am more apt to believe 
the Jonick Order was invented as a 
Mean between the Dor:ick and the Co- 
rinthian, than that the Tonick was in fo 
beautiful Proportion before the Corin- 
thian Order was invented. 


Tux filent Streams, the gay, the wan- 
ton Scene, requires the Corintbian Order; 
where Nature is gilded with lively Land- 
ſkips, where the Verdure is blended with 
Flowers, which ſhe decks herſelf with, 
and where the party-colour'd Painting 
of ſome opening Lawn garniſhes her in 


all her Pride; then the Archite muſt 


have Recourſe to Fancy, muſt mingle his 
Flowers with Nature, his Feſtoons of 
3 Fruits, 
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Fruits, Cc. muſt deck the Fabrick, and 
be Nature in every thing but Laviſh- 
neſs; the ſame Chain of Similitude 
ſhould run through the Deſign, riſing 
from one Degree of Dreſs to another, 
ſtill preſerving the Conſiſtency of the 
Parts with the Whole, and keeping that 
Mediocrity in Ornament which the Na- 
ture of the Deſign requires, 


Ir this proper Application of the Or- 
ders ſeem neceſſary in Seats for Retire- 
ment, I would beg leave to obſerve, 
that Cities and Towns require a juſt and 
nice Conſiſtency in Things. The Pro- 
ſpect, it is true, cannot be had, but the 
Expences of erecting many irregular 
Buildings might be appropriated to bet- 
ter Taſte and Fancy ; publick Buildings 
in particular: A gay and lively Deſign 
of the Corinthian Order, is illy appro- 
priated to an Hoſpital, and a Palace would 
be worſe with the Tuſcan. 


A sPACIOoUs Square, or ſuch an 
open Place as Lincoln's-1nn-Fields, might 
give room for Elegance and Deſign ; but 
where a proper Diſtance is wanting to 
view a building at, it makes an uncouth 
Figure, If you would ſee the Propor- 


tion of a Man, you muſt be ſo far diſ- 
tant 


ut 


ne 
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tant as to take the whole of him in the 
Eye at once, and Buildings require the 
fame Optical Rules. 


GREENWICH-HOSPITAL 
has certainly a Nobleneſs and Grandeur 
in the Deſign ; but I could wiſh that it 
ſtood a Mile from the River, or that it 
had been erected with the Jock Order: 
And, I think in this too, the Deſign 
is not juſtly appropriated, becauſe two 
Orders finiſh the ſame Range, the Co- 
rinthian is next the River, and the Do- 
rick continueth through the Colonade to 
the South Courts. I muſt ſay, Tork-Stairs 
have the juſteſt Application of any thing 
I ever ſaw yet attempted, in relation to a 
proper Adaption of Deſign. 


Is we retreat to a Rural Situation, 
Hampton-Court furniſhes us with a pro- 
per Scene, and Sir Chr:/topher Wren 
has juſtly appropriated his Decoration, 
not running into the Extreams of Plain- 
neſs or Luxuriancy. The ſame Propriety 
of Invention has attended that Deſign of 
Lord Caſtlemain, in which Colen Camp- 
bell was Architect. As that Situation 
has a Mixture of Openneſs and Gaiety, 
he has blended Solidity and Airineſs ex- 
treamly agreeable. 
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KENSINGTON-PALACE af- 
fords a long Tract of Deſign, and the 
Invention of an Archite need not be 
rack'd to ſuit a Front analogous to the 
Situation: The Avenues are ſpacious, 
and afford all the Propriety and Delicacies 
of a Corinthian Profile, which is now 
ſunk into the moſt irregular and diſpro- 
portion'd Simplicity that has been any 
where perform'd. 


THis ill Application of Fancy in the 
Deſigner, has led many into unpardona- 
ble Errors; and that Situation of Sir 
Gregory Page's, was not worthy of fo 
regular a Pile ; the Glebe is unfertile, nor 
does any diſtant Proſpect, worthy Notice 
invite the Eye, and the principal Front 
is to a barren Wild, where no Rivulet 
glides by, no Pidtureſque Landſkip nor 
pleaſing Shades; every thing ſinks into 
Lowneſs and an uncultivated Scene. : 

GENTLEMEN, This ſhort Sketch of 
Situation and Choice of Deſign, wall, I 
hope, give you a juſt Idea of what ſort 
of Buildings are requir'd by various 
Scenes of Proſpect; for the Deſigner is 
to adapt his Building to the Situation, it 
being, perhaps, impracticable to attain 

one 
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one ſuitable to his Deſign; and it often 
happens ſuch Impropriety makes a Mo- 
dern Building look either like an old an- 


tiquated Caſtle, or elſe it dwindles into 
a luxuriant Folly, 


Bu T this proper Choice of Situation 
is not the only Care of an Architett ; 
Proportion likewiſe requires our niceſt 
Application to attain, To fee on a 
conſiderable Eminence, the length of a 
Front littie, and the Height diſpropor- 
tion'd, would appear as abſurd as to be- 
hold a Front in a Vale long and extend- 
ed, and elevated only one Story. And 
this Choice muſt likewiſe be dependant 
upon Rules; for as the jarring of In- 
ſtruments by blind Chance cannot poſ- 
fibly pleaſe the Ear, fo the Diſpropor- 
tion of the Parts of any Object muſt na- 
turally ſhock the Eye ; and in both un- 
erring Rules muſt fo proportion the 
Sounds, and diſpoſe the Parts, that the 
whole may be compleat Harmony. 


NaTuRE has taught Mankind in 
Muſick certain Rules for Proportion of 
Sounds, ſo ArciiteFure has its Rules 
dependant on thoſe Proportions, or at 
leaſt ſuch Proportions which are Arith- 
metical Harmony; and thoſe I take to 


be 
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be dependant on Nature. The Square 
in Geometry, the Uniſon or Circle in 
Mie, and the Cube in Building, have 
all an inſeparable Proportion; the Parts 
being equal, and the Sides, and Angles, 
Sc. give the Eye and Ear an agreeable 
Pleaſure; from hence may likewiſe be 
deduc'd the Cube and half, the Double 
Cube; the Diapaſon, and Diapente, be- 


ing founded on the ſame Principles in 
Muſick, 


FROM hence may be confider'd like- 
wiſe the Subduple Proportions of 2, 3, 
and 4, and their Duplicates, and 3, 4, 
and 5, likewiſe of 3, 4, and 6; all which 
I propoſe to explain, and apply their 
Uſes to the external Part of Building; 
and it may be obſerv'd, that as theſe Pro- 
portions have never been publiſh'd with 
regard to Building, I hope this Appli- 
cation of Numbers will be an agreeable 
Speculation for your future Enquiries. 


BurT I am to obſerve, that even a 
Building of 1000 Foot long may have 
the ſame Proportions, by breaking for- 
ward for the Cube, and ſinking to the 
Diapaſon, and changing the ſame Line 
to a Diapente, which Mixture of pro- 


portion'd Parts will make the whole 
agreeable, I r 
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? 
Ir any of the following Proportions 


be to be perform'd, it muſt be obſerv'd, 
that the Cube ſhould never exceed 50 
Foot ; the Cube and half never exceed 
60 Foot Front, and the Double Cube 
never ſhould be more than 80 Foot. 


Is the Cube be 50 Foot Front con- 
ſequently the Depth and Height will 
be the ſame. See Fig. C. 


TE Cube and half, if the Front be 
60 Foot, as Fig. D. the Depth will be 
40, and Height 40. 


Tur Double Cube of 60 Foot Front, 
will be 30 Foot deep, and 30 Foot 
high : This, which is call'd a Double 
Cube in Building, is only the placing of 
two Cubes together in Plano; as may 
be ſeen by Fg. E. 


THE Arithmetical Proportions flow 
in the ſame progreſſive Channel, and are 
to be made Uſe of as Neceſſity re- 
quires. 4, 3 and 2, with their Dupli- 
cates, make an agreeable Front. If the 
Front be Co Foot, the Depth is 45, and 
Height 30; as is ſhewn Fig. G. by di- 
viding it into 4, the Depth is 3, 

I Height 
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Height 2; or if it be 80 Foot Front, 
the Depth will by the ſame Rule be 60 
Foot, and Height 40. 


Tur Arithmetical Proportion of 5, 4 
and 3, if the Front be 60 Foot, the 

Depth will be 48 Feet, and the Height 
6. See Fig. H. Or if the Front be 
80 Foot, will produce 60 Foot deep, 
and 48 Foot high; divide the Front into 
5 Parts, the Depth is 4, and Height 3. 


Tur Arithmetical Proportion of 6, 4 
and 3, will, if the Front be 60 Foot, 
produce the Depth 40, and Height 30 
Foot; as the Fig. I. Or if the Front be 
go Foot, the Depth will be 60, and 


Height 45. 


I sRKOULD now proceed to ſhew the 

ſes of them, in their Application to 
Situations and Orders; but as I have, 
perhaps, already intruded on your Pa- 
tience, muſt beg leave to make it the 
Subject of my next Lecture; and am in 
the mean time, 


Gentlemen, 


Your moſt Humble Servant, 
Read to the Society, Jan. 21, 1734. 
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LECTURE VI. 


N my laſt Lecture T deſcrib'd 

the Beauties of a Rural Situa- 

tion, and a proper Choice of 
the Orders to be erected in 
ſach Situations ; ; adapting them in their 
Decoration and Dreſs ſimilar to the Beau- 
ties ſuch retir'd Villa's require ; pointing 
out likewiſe, where Nature ſeem'd to 
wanton in Luxuriancy, how to blend 
Art ſo agreeably with her, to give a 
Pleaſure to the Eye of the Beholder ; and 
compleating the ſame with certain un- 
erring Proportions to be made uſe of in 
Buildings of various Magnitudes, ſo as 
to render thoſe Proportions uſeful by 
univerſal Rules. 


In Deſcriptions of this kind, Gentle- 
men, it will be almoſt impoſſible to ex- 
plain every Term in Art, or make my 
ſelf ſo intelligible, as by an ocular View 
of the Deſigns themſelves : I muſt there- 

fore 


* 
3 — 
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fore content myſelf with making only 


ſuch Remarks as are uſeful, in forming 


a juſt Idea of the general or particular 
Extent of Architefure, as it relates to 
Beauty and Convenience; in which I 
ſhall ſo endeavour to explain myſelf, as 
to give you all the Satisfaction that can 
be expected from a bare Deſcription, in 
which Words only can convey the Ob- 
ject to your Minds. 


BEAUTY, in all Objects, ſpring from 
the ſame unerring Law in Nature, which, 
in Architecture, I would call Propor- 
tion. The joint Union and Concor- 
dance of the Parts, in an exact Symmetry, 
forms the whole a compleat Harmony, 
which admits of no Medium; it is agree- 


ably blended through the whole, and 


diffuſes itſelf to the Imagination by ſome 
ſympathiſing Secret to the Soul, which 
is all Union, all Harmony, and Propor- 
tion. 


CoNVENIENCE, is the juſt ſupply- 
ing of Wants ; it is the Handmaid to Na- 
ture, aſſiſting us to what is neceſſary in 
Life: ; without being incommoded by it, 
we receive our Mcat in due Seaſon ; our 
Sleep without Diiturvance ; our Eaſe, 

our 
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our Pleaſure, is centred in Convenience. 
Our Choice of Situation may delight 
the Eye, but I obſerv'd in my laſt . 
ture, that Beauty, or what I now call 
Proportion, muſt give way to this more 
important one, Convenience. With 
theſe two the Architect is to endeavour 
to become not only acquainted, but like- 
wiſe Maſter of, before he attempts to 
launch into the Field of Deſigning : But 
when thoſe are attain'd, all the Difficul- 
ties in Architecture vaniſh, and he can 
delineate his Ideas from the Cottage to 
the Palace, ſo as to render them worthy 


of the nobleſt Encouragement and Imi- 
tation. 


THERE is this great Diſadvantage 
ariſes in Buildings which are, or are to 
be erected in Cities or Towns, that nei— 
ther Proportion or Convenience can be 
had. The Irregularity or Littleneſs of 
the Spot, prevent the Architce? from 
ſhewing his Skill in Deſigning : But it 
is to be obſerv'd, that even that Irregu- 
larity or Smalnets requires his Judgment 
to diſpoſe of in the moſt advantageous 
Manner; and ſometimes Noblenets it- 
ſelf may be ſeen in Miniature, when de- 


lineated by a ſkilful Hand. But, per- 
haps, 
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haps, the ſame Spot, deſign'd by another, 
— . 9 d and incon- 
venient I ſpeak of Deſigns in 
general, I would Ry be underſtood to 
mean thoſe little Buildings for Shops, 
or ſmall Tenements; but thoſe of a 


higher Claſs, whoſe Inhabitants may be 


ſuch to whom Fortune has been propi- 
tious enough to make happy under her 
Protection ; though ſometimes thoſe of 
a lower Degree require the Direction of 
the Architect, and his Skill to perform. 


In Towns and Cities, where Trading, 
and Buſineſs of other Natures, require the 
Attendance of Perſons of ſuperior Rank, 
various Parts of it are wanted for their 
Convenience: The Merchant requires 
the City tor his Reſidence; Pleaſure here 


gives way for Buſineſs, and Proportion is 


{et aſide for Convenience of Warehouſes 
for Stowage of Goods and Merchandize, 
which are the Produce of various Coun- 
tries; the Wine-Merchant for Cellars, 
the Cotton- Merchant for dryer Store- 
Rooms, Se. in all which the Archited? 
is to be acquainted with Convenience. 


On the other Hand, the Courtier re- 
ſides in the more retir'd Parts of the 
Town, 
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Town, where Spaciouſneſs and Gran- 
deur are the Object of the Deſigner: 
Here, indeed, he finds generally the od 


Regularity in his Spot of Ground, and 


more Space for his Fancy to move in: 
But as their Reſidence in Town is only a 
ſmall Part of the Vear, and where the 
Grandeur and Magnificence equal to 
their Quality, is not ſo much requir'd 
as in their Country-Seats, ſuch Noble- 
mens Houſes are to be conſider'd only 
as an Accommodation for themſelves du- 
ring a ſhort Attendance on Court or Par- 
liament; like the Merchant's Houſe the 
Architect is only to conſider the Con- 
venience, ſuitable to the Dignity of the 
Perſon, as far as the Spot will admit, re- 
ſerving ſuch Apartments for Grandeur 
as may be leaſt liable to be incommoded. 


FrRoM what I have ſaid of Proportion 
and Convenience, as they relate to Town 
Houſes, there is one unfortunate Excep- 
tion to both, in which, even by the Re- 
port of all Travellers, Rome itſelf might 
have been outdone, both in Magnificence 
and Proportion, in Delicacy and Con- 
venience : Space is not wanting, an ex- 
cellent Foundation, the moſt healthy 
Part of this Noble City, and the Verge 
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of Retirement to the Country, near the 
Court, the Center of Buſineſs, ſupplied 
by Water, and all other Proviſions, even 
to Profuſeneſs; and yet that nice Appli- 
cation of De/gn is wanting. There is 
Field for Fancy, the World cannot ſhew 
a Spot of Ground built on ſo Noble, and 
ſo capable of producing four magnificent 
regular Sides: If every Builder had agreed 
as to the external Part, to have made each 
Range as regular as the Eaſt Side, or with 
that Grandeur of Eſquire Shepherd's on the 
North, I may affirm, future Ages might 
boaſt, that the greateſt and moſt regular 
Buildings on one Spot of Ground, was 
erected near the City of London, call'd 


Grofuenor-9quare, 


LET us now retreat into the Country, 
and view the Advantages of a Rural Situ- 
ation, where no Impediments lie in the 
way to Proportion and Convenience, in 


which the Care and Skill of the Archi- 


te& is under no Reſtraint ; where there 
is room for Dreſs and Decoration, for 
Grandeur and Ulſeſulneſs, appropriating 
the Deſign to Purpoſes requir'd by the 
Perſon who is to be the Inhabitant. A 
Gentleman who delights in mixing Profit 
with his Pleaſures, by keeping tome FO 
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of his Eſtate in his own Hands, and 
making the moſt Advantage of the Pro- 


duce of his Ground, the Center of it is 
the moſt proper; for then, by a moderate 


Fatigue, he may view the whole himſelf 
whenever he thinks fit, and make Im- 
rovements round about it; but if poſ- 


fible it can be built near a River, it will 


be vaſtly advantageous, and greatly con- 
duce to its Beauty and Convenience, for 


by that Means, Carriage of Things in the 
Produce of the Eſtate is render'd leſs ex- 


penſive, the Proſpect will be more agree- 
able, it will refreſh the Air, and ſerve 
the Purpoſes of the Houſe, and, if re- 


quir'd, in the watering the Meadows, or 


Paſture Land, Gardens, Cc. in all which 
Convenience muſt have the Prehemi- 
NENCE; 


Ir the Situation cannot be had near 
ſome navigable River, at leaſt, if poflible, 
near ſome Brook or running Water, and 


as diſtant from dead and ſtagnant Waters 


as conveniently can be, becauſe thoſe 
impregnatethe groſſeſt and mcſt unwhole- 
ſome Air, which by building in elevated 
or more open Places, may be avoided ; 
for where the Air is free, and in a perpe- 
tual Motion, and the Earth through its 

G 2 Declivity, 
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ern or 
Veclivity, purg'd from Damps and Va- 
pours, it generally renders the Inhabi- 
tants healthful, gay, and very well com- 
plexion'd ; but due Care ought to be had 
that the Houſe be fituated near ſuch Wa- 
ter that has no particular or offenſive 
Taſte, that it be clear and light, its Bed 
on Sand or Gravel, without Mud or 
Slime to create a Sediment. 


THERE is one principal Objection to 
Situation in general, which 1s carefully 
to be obſerv'd, that is, not to build in 
Vallies that are enclos'd by Mountains or 
Hills; becauſe Houſes which lie conceal'd 
in ſuch Obſcurity, befides the Diſadvan- 
tage of their being depriv'd of Proſpect, 
are prejudicial to Health ; the Earth 
being impregnated with Rains which 


teitic there, will ſend forth contagious 


Yapours, and the Proviſions carried into 
iuch Magazines and Granaries, are Cor- 
rupted with Moiſture ; if, on the other 
hand, the Sun can penetrate into thoſe 
Vallics, the Reflection of its Rays will 
create exczfiive Heats; if not, then a 
pervetual Shade will render the Inhabi- 
tants dull and indolent ; when the Winds 


blow into them, they are keen and boiſ- 


tus, becauſe ot the narrow Paſſage 
” through 
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through which they muſt paſs, and when 
they ceaſe to blow there, the Air will 

become groſs and ſickly through its Stag- 
nation. Theſe Cautions obſerv'd, I ſhall 

now paſs to Remarks on Seats built only 

for Pleaſure or Retirement, where the 

command of an ample Fortune puts the 

Inhabitant above the Fatigues attendant 

on Rural Employment, in which they 

partake the Pleaſure without mixing with 
it the Labour. 


NoBLEMENSs Seats, beſides Grandeur, 
are erected for a Retirement, or as a 
Retreat from publick Cares, perhaps in 
ſome ſilent unfrequented Glade, where 
Nature ſeems to be lull'd into a kind of 
pleaſing Repoſe, and conſpires to ſoften 
Mankind into ſolid and awful Contem- 
plations, eſpecially a curious and ſpecu- 
lative Genius, who in ſuch diſtant and 
remote Receſſes, are free from the Noiſe 
and Interruptions of Viſitors or Buſineſs, 
or the Tumult of the Populace, which 
are continually diverting the Ideas into 
different Channels: Here Proportion, 
Regularity, and Convenience, are to be 
aim'd at in the Performance of the Fa- 
brick, which ſhould be erected with the 
utmoſt Symmetry and Exactneſs. 
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Tux firſt Care in reſpect to Decora- 
tion, is the juſtly appropriating the Deſign 
to the Situation, purſuant to the Rules I 
laid down in my laſt Lecture, fo blend- 
ing Art and Nature together as to ren- 


der it convenient. As theſe Seats are. 


moſt uſed in the warmeſt Seaſons of- the 


Year, Shade is chiefly wanted ; and 


VisTA's through the Deſign each Way, 
beſides the Pleaſures of ſome diſtant Pro- 
ſpect, are Inlets to the refreſhing Breezes, 
which enliven the Spirits, and, by cool- 
ing the Rooms, 5 20 the Seaſons more 
agreeable: The Entrances ſhould be 
Grand, the Rooms Noble and Spacious, 
and ſhould be contiguous to each other, 
without the Interruption of Paſſages or 
Stair-caſes, which ſhould be ſo plac'd, 

that each Room might have a Commu- 
nication to them without incommoding 
another. 


Tur South Aſpect is moſt preferable 
for the principal Front, if it can be con- 
veniently had, in which ſhould be the 
Rooms of State and Grandeur. The Eaſt 
is the moſt proper for a Library, becaule 
the Morning Sun gives an enlivening 
Warmth to Nature, and then the Spirits 
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are more open, more active and free in 
the Choice of beautiful Ideas, to furniſh 


the Fancy of thoſe whoſe Genius leads 


them to the Study of the Curioſities of 
Art or Nature. | 


TRE principal Floor ſhould be elevated 
above the Level of the Ground at leaſt 
two Foot, becauſe it gives you the more 
extended Proſpect, by being rais'd above 
Objects which may be an Impediment in 
the View; it likewiſe is more advanta- 
geous in having proper Lights to the lower 
Offices; in Nobleneſs of Aſpect: In 
ſhort, the Magnificence of a Building is 
dependant on the elevating it ſo far above 
the Eye as to invite the Beholder to con- 
ſider the taking in of the whole Scene at 
one View, where Diſtance can be had; 
and which ſhould be at ſuch an Angle 
that the whole may be ſeen without 
moving the Eye, which is by making the 
Point of Diſtance from the Center of the 
Building equal to half the Length and 
Height of the Building added together. 
Suppoſing a Front 100 Foot and the 
Height 40, thoſe added together, half that 
Length, which is 70 Foot, is the proper 
Point of Sight where to view the whole 
Fabrick diſtinctly, without breaking 
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through the Rules of Opticks, in lofty 
Buildings. 


Ix low Buildings which are of an ex- 
tended Length, another Point of Diſ- 


| tance may be uſed, which is by making 


the Diſtance or Point of Sight from the 
Houle equal to the Length of the Front; 
that is, if the Building be low and 100 
Foot Front, the Point of Diſtance will be 
100 Foot: And ſome Mathematicians 
have to this preferr'd another Rule, which 
is by making the Point of Diſtance an 
Equiangled Triangle; that is, if the Front 
be 100 Foot, the Point of Diſtance ſhall 
be 100 Foot from the Extremity of the 
Building, and not from the Center, as 
is propos'd in the preceding Method. 


In Hunting-Seats, which are proper 
for an open Champaign Country, one 
Story in Height is ſufficient; for as the 
Seaſons for Hunting are in that Part of 
the Year which is generally cold, and 
require a temperate Warmth, to keep 
equa] to that created by the Exerciſe; 
it muſt be the Care of the Archite? to 
preſerve the Lodgings as warm as can be, 
by making as few Doors and Windows 
into thoſe Rooms as Conveniency will 

permit, 
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permit, for as they are ſo many Inlets 
of Air, they muſt conſequently render the 
Rooms more Cold, and uncomfortable 
for Lodging. All Winter Houſes ſhould 
be ſo contriv'd, while thoſe for the Sum- 
mer ſhould be more open, to cool and 


make the Dwellings pleaſant and agree- 
able. 


Ir the Soil be dry, and the principal 
Floor be level with a beautiful Garden 
on a Terras, with ſome remarkable Pro- 
ſpect, it were beſt to place the lower Of- 
fices in a Foſſee, in which theſe Advan- 
tages will ariſe; an eaſy Acceſs to the 
Apartments, and Pleaſure of Retirement 
into the Garden, without being over- 
look'd by Servants from the lower Of- 
fices; and by the Foſſee a clear open Air 
is communicated to the Offices, and a 
Light equal to that of the principal Floor, 
and this Convenience, that all the Ground 
(which in other Buildings not ſo plac'd) 
that lieth againſt the lower Part, and con- 
tinually damps and renders it unhealthy, 
is this way remov'd, and the lower Of- 
fices become dry enough for Lodgings, if 
requir'd. As to the Diſtribution of the 
Apartments of the lower Offices, they 
are always to be confider'd, with the 

Wants 
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Wants and Conveniencies requir'd by 
the Difference of Families, Fortune, or 
Uſes ; where the Archite# is to conſult 
the general Deſign of the Building, and 
io adapt his Proportion and Conveni- 
ence. In the principal Apartment, Pro- 
portion is to be chiefly conſider'd, and 
join'd with Convenience; where I am 
to obſerve ſuch Proportions as are to be 
perform'd by Rules. As in my laſt Lec- 
ture I propos'd Proportions for Buildings 
themſelves, as to the Magnitude of the 
external Part, by the ſame Proportions I 
intend now to deſcribe the internal Apart- 
ments, ſo that each Room may bear an 
Analogy and Connection to each other; 
And if in ſome Places I am conſtrain'd to 
fall in with the Opinion of others, in 
this Part I have Recourſe only to my own 
Fancy : I love to ſtrike out of a beaten 
Path ſometimes, only to walk the more 
eaſy, or at leaſt to prevent Diſturbance 
from the buſy Multitude ; and then 1 
have more Room for the Imagination to 
work upon, and, perhaps, not a little 
Pleaſure in communicating my Sentt- 


ments to Friends without endangering 
their Cenſure. 


As 
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As I conſider the Affinity between 


Architefture and Much, ſo I have pro- 


duc'd, thoſe. Proportions from the ſame 
Rules: In Muſick are only ſeven diſtinct 
Notes, in Architeure likewiſe are only 
ſeven diſtinct Proportions, which pro- 
duce all the different Buildings in the 
Univerſe, viz. | 1 


Tux Cube, — the Cube and half. 
the Double Cube, — the Duplicates of 
3, 2, and 1,—of 4, 3, and 2,— of 5, 4, 
and 3, — and of 6, 4, and 3, produce 
all the Harmonick Proportions of Rooms. 


LET me, for Example, propoſe a 
Building whoſe principal Floor is 12 
Foot high, how to proportion thoſe 
Rooms which are to be in the internal 
Part by the preceding Rules, 


If 


| 
| 


* * 1 


Foot Foot Feat 


If the Height be 12 (the Cube will be— —— 12 Long, 12 Broad, 
z If the Height be 12 J the Cube and half is 18 Long, 12 Broad. 

If the Height be 12 the Double Cube— — 24 Long, 12 Broad. 
N Fool Foot Fool. 


The Duplicate of 3. 2 and 1, if the Height is 12, Length 36, Breadth 24. 
& The Duplicate of 4. 3 and 2, if the Height is 12, Length 24, Breadth 18. 
The Duplicate of 5. 4 and 3, if the Height is 12, Length 20, Breadth 16. 
F The Duplicate of 6. 4 and 3, if the Height is 12, Length 24, Breadth 16. 
0 Ge... 
i Tuxsx are the ſeven Proportions of Rooms, which are founded upon the 
-] ſame Rules as the Uniſon, the Diapente, the Diapaſon, the Seſquialter, Sc. are 
in Mufick, and may be varied to all kinds of Magnitudes whatever, ſuppoſing 


your Story to be the Standard. 
Q 
Q\ 


I scHALL 


2 — „„ a ww - . = 8 


S I $HALL only illuſtrate this Rule by one 1 more, by ſuppoſing, 
007, oct. 
The Height of (the Cube will be in Length 18, Breadth 18. 
(a) the Story 18 3 the Cube and half in Length 27, Breadth 18. 
& Foot, the Double Cube in Length 36, Breadth 18. 
72 2 4. 3 and 2, — Length 36, Breadth 27. 
— : of 5. 4 and 3, — Length zo, Breadth 24. 
SG) The vubduple of 6. 4 and 3, — Length 36, Breadth 24. 
® of 3. 2 and 1, — Length 54, Breadth 36 +. 
_ The Rule Explained. 
c Suppoſe the Height 18 Foot, and the Subduple Proportion is 6, 4, and 3, 


& divide 18 by 3, and the Quotient is 6, multiply that Quotient by 4, produ- 

E ceth 24, the Breadth, and multiplying it by 6, produceth 36, the Length 
of the Room: And fo of all other Proportions. 
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Tuis ſingular way of Thinking, led 
me to another new Thought, in pro- 
portioning the Magnitude of the Open- 
ing of Chimnies to thoſe Rooms by an 
univerſal Rule, which will likewiſe ſerve 
for all manner of Rooms whatever. By 


theſe Rules the Breath of the Chim- 


ney, its Height, Depth, and Square of 
the Funnel for Conveyance of Smoke, 
are demonſtrated, and in ſo eaſy a Man- 
ner, that none of you can miſtake their 
Application and Uſe. 


Rur I. To find the Height of the 


Opening of the Chimney from any given 
Magnitude of a Room, add the Length 


and Height of the Room together, and 


extract the Square Root of that Sum, and 
half that Root will be the Height of the 
Chimney. 


Rurte II. To find the Breadth of a 
Chimney from any given Magnitude of 
a Room, add the Length, Breadth and 
Height of the Room together, and ex- 
tract the Square Root of that Sum, and 
half that Root will be the Height of your 
Chinney. 
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Rur III. To find the Depth of a 
Chimney from any given Magnitude, 
including the Breadth and Height of the 
ſame, add the Breadth and Height of the 
Chimney together, take one fourth of 
that Sum, and it is the Depth of the 
Chimney. 


RLE IV. To find the fide of the 
Square of a Funnel proportion'd to clear 
the Smoke, from any given Depth of the 
Chimney, take three fourths of the gi- 
ven Depth, and that Sum is the Side of 
the Square of the Funnel, Obſerve 
only, that in Cube Rooms the Height is 
equal to the Breadth, and the foregoing 
Rules are univerſal. | 


To prove the Rule univerſally uſe- 
ful, I have a Table of all the foregoing 
Proportions calculated in the preceding 
Manner, from which I ſhall ſhew you 
an Example of the Proportions of the 
ſame, as is before deſcrib'd, and in the 
following Manner. 


If 


ad ‚ bony o be BY. hb oo. Ho. * 


2 Chimnies. 
© — — 5 
Foot. 4 Leng. Bread. Br. Heig. Dep. Su. 
— If the Room be in Height 12, | 12, and 12, 3 © 4-0. | 6 1 13 
— The Cube and half. 12, | 18, - - 12, 33 1 81 [58 tk 
The Double Cube-——— 12, | 24, - - 12, 3 58/3 0 7 23 
= | Height. 4 | l 
in of 4. 3 and 2, 12, | 24, - - 18, 3830 8 3 
© The Sub-] of 5. 4 and 3, 12, | 20, - - 16, 3. 512 10 1 1% [1-28] 
duple ] of 6. 4 and 3, 12, | 24, - - 16, 37 ͤ IS1-F-4 
* of 3. 2 and 1, c. | | | | 
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Trvs, Gentlemen, I have not omit- 
ed any Obſervation that might prove 
uſeful to you, eſpecially in the ſtrict Ad- 


herence to Proportions, perform'd by 
Rules. My next Lecture will contain 


ſome uſeful Obſervations on Light ſuf- 
ficient to illuminate Rooms of any Mag- 
nitude, by an infallible Method ; and 
ſome general Reflections, which will 
prove a ſingular Uſe to you, if obſerv'd, 
in the Performance of any Branch of 


Architecture. 


Gtr me Leave, in the mean time, 
to aſſure you I am with due Reſpect, 


urs, &Cc. 


II A Table 


LECTURES on 


A Table of Han monick and ARi1TH- 
Rooms and Chimnies by 
Chimnies. 


1 


2 


„,,, 


3 


4 


Proport. 4 3 2. Double Cube. Cube and half. The Cube. 


F 


rs of Funnel. 
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Rooms. 
„ 
4 3 | 5 | - 
> 3 3 | 8 
2 $1.3 1-3 
TRI MM 3a0_ * 
is 141843 0 14-0 
14 14 14/3 3 13 3! 
16 16 1613 5 135 1 
18 18 18838 38 
20 20 3 103|3 102 
22 20 r 
18 12 1 1283 
21 14 36 2 112 
24 10 39 13 2 
27 18 3 112134 2 
30 20 4 2 2/3 6 
33_22 4 5 38 
24 12 35 23 
28 14 39 J33 
32 16 40 35 2 
36 18 4338 
40 20 45 23 104 
44 22 4 8 41 
24 18 38 -13-0 
28 21 0 TS 
32 24 16]43 3.5 2 
36 27 46 138 
40 30 48 23 104 
I 33 2214 Hr 
The Uſe of the Table. 


Let the given Height of the Room be 12 Foot to the 
of the Room 12 Foot, the Length 18, in the ſame Line 
2 Foot 8 f Height, 1 55 the Depth of the Chimney, 
10 of the Proportion of any Chimney to the given Mag- 
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GENTLEME W 
MMX Y fifth and ſixth Lectures con- 
8 M ſiſted chiefly of the general Pro- 
portions which are requir'd to 
INN by made uſe of in the exter- 
nal and internal Parts of Building : When 
I conſider Proportions, their Efficacy and 
Uſe, I am led into a Profundity of 
Thought; each Part of the Creation, 
conſider'd diſtinctly, or the amazing 
Structure of the Whole, or the Animal 
and Vegetable World, fills us with noble 
Tdeas of the Power which ſuch Propor- 
tions have on the Mind; I mean thoſe 
that are made conformable to the un- 
erring Laws of Nature. 


Ir we immerſe our Ideas into the in- 
finite Tract of unbounded Space, and 
with the Imagination paint out the num- 


berleſs Multitudes of Planets, or little 
Worlds, 
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Worlds, regularly revolving round their 
deſtin'd Orbs; if we conſider with what 
wondrous Skill and ExaCtneſs they per- 
form their Revolutions, and how har- 
moniouſly they are whirl'd by their Ec- 
centrick and Concentrick Motions, into 
their proper Tracts of Revolution ; if we 


imagine the exact Proportion, Diſtance, 


or Uſe of every one of them, we muſt 
feel Emanations of the Harmony of Na- 
ture defus'd in us; and muſt immediate- 
ly acknowledge the Neceſſity of Propor- 
tion in the Preſervation of the whole 
Oeconomy of the Univerſe. Were the 
Planets to move irregularly, without 
ſtated Laws or Order, all things would 
ſoon jumble together into original Chaos. 


Ir we ſink lower into the Animal 
Creation, we ſhall find the ſame Propor- 
tions and Order preſerv'd through the 
whole Race of Beings; and even the 
Vegetative Tribe, in their ſeveral Claſſes, 
ſpring from the ſame uniform and exact 
Rules ; and their Proportions inſenſibly 
ſtrike the Imagination by ſome ſympa- 
thizing Secret, which, perhaps, Futurity 
only can unravel, 
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Men, from the repeated Inſtances of 
Order in Nature, undoubtedly, firſt found 
the Necellity of performing every thing 
by ſtated Rules; there being the greater 
Certainty of the Exactneſs of their Per- 
formance, than if blind Chance were to 
direct them to the Choice of thoſe Pro- 
portions : From hence the Study of Arts 
and Sciences neceflarily ſprung ; more 
particularly, thoſe Branches which are 
dependant on the Mathematicks, ſuch 
as Muſick, Sculpture, Painting, Archi- 
tefture, and the like; all being depen- 
dant on ſuch Rules and Proportions 
which are the Dictates of Nature, and 
infallibly pleaſe the Imagination ; eſpe- 
cially in Architefure; the Ancients ſo 
beautifully perform'd their Works they 
always gave a Pleaſure to the Beholder. 


Tursz Obſervations will be uſeful to 
you in the Choice of Deſigns, or in the 
Directions of the Performance of them: 
Firſt, that the internal Parts may be pro- 
portion'd to the external ; that is, a ſmall 
Building ſhould have little Rooms; in a 
larger, the Rooms muſt be more ſpacious ; 
having an Analogy to the Magnitude of 
the Fabrick ; and their Heights my 

zave 
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have a Proportion, regulated by ſome of 
the preceding Rules. Palladio has ob- 
ſerv'd, that there are ſeven beautiful Pro- 
portions, and has likewiſe pointed them 
out, viz, A Circle or a Square, or the 
Diagonal of a Square, or a Square and 


one third, or a Square and half, a Square 


and two thirds, or laſtly, two Squares ; 
and has given a Section of each of thoſe 
Proportions, which though different 
from the Rules I have laid down, arc 
agreeing in the Number Seven, and that 
the Length of no Room exceed a Double 
Cube, or what he there terms two 
Squares; and, with one Obſervation 
worthy your Notice, that the nearer 
a Room (in particular a Hall) is to a 
Square, the more uniform and commo- 
dious they will be : Though he. perhaps, 
conceals the Reaſon why ſuch Propor- 
tions affect the Eye and Imagination, 

which are only becauſe they are ſuch 
which Nature herſelf dictates, Uniſon, 
being always Harmony. 


IT will be neceſſary in Country Seats, 
to have each Side of the Entrance or 
Middle of the Building alike ; not only 
to preſerve a Harmony in the ſeveral 
Parts, but as the Walls are anſwerable 
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to each other, they will be equally preſs'd 
by the Roof; and if the Building is ſo 
diſpos'd, that more Walls are on one 
Side than the other, or of different Mag- 
nitudes, then the Roof preſſing, or be- 
ing not ſo eaſily ſupported by the weakeſt 
Side, there will be Gaps and Chaſms, oc- 
caſion'd by greater Settlements, which 
will render the Building unfirm and in- 
commodious. 


In each Room likewiſe the Piers on 
one vide ſhould anſwer, and be equal to 
the other Side of the Middle of it, thoſe 
on one Side the Chimney ſhould be the 
ſame Magnitude as thoſe on the other, 
and on the Window Side the ſame Uni- 
formity ſhould be obſerv'd; the Doors 
ſhould anſwer one another, either by 
real or falſe; and a Viſta through the 
Middle of the Building ſhould be always 
had, and, if poſſible, to each Front; 
and the Doors of one Room, in a Range 
of Rooms, ſhould be diſpos'd to anſwer 
each other in a Line, to preſerve a Gran- 
deur proportion'd to the Magnitude of 
the Building. 


Ix a ſpacious Building, as ſome prin- 


cipal Rooms will be wanting, ſmaller 
will 
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will doubtleſs occur ; but theſe muſt lie 
contiguous to each other, not interrupt- 
ing the State and Magnificence of the 
others; and by making Mezonina's or 
half Stories, will render thoſe little 
Rooms of an elegant Proportion, which 


by placing near the Back-Stairs, or more 


convenient Paſſage, become Lodging- 
Rooms, which are much warmer than 
thoſe ſtately ſpacious Rooms, having leſs 
Inlets of Air, and are ſooner heated by 
Fewel. There are Rules likewiſe for 
proportioning of Light, according to the 
Magnitude of the Room, by which any 
Room may be illuminated more or leſs, 
according to the Ules of them, and at the 
ſame time preſerve an external Regula- 
rity; which, as it is on an uncommon 
Baſis, I ſhall! explain it to you as well as I 
conveniently can. 


_ LerT the Magnitude of the Room be 
given, and one of thoſe Proportions I 
have propos'd to be made uſe of, or any 
other; multiply the Length and Breath 
of the Room together, and that Pro- 
duct multiply by the Height, and the 
Square Root of that Sum will be the 
Area or ſuperficial Content in Feet, &c, 
of Light requir'd. 

EXAMPLE 
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EXAMPLE, Suppoſe a Room (mark'd 
A.) whoſe Magnitude 1s the Arithmeti- 
cal Proportion of 5, 4, and 3, and is 20 
Foot long, 16 Foot broad, and 12 Foot 
high, the Cube or Product of its Length, 
Breadth, and Height, multiplied together, 
is 3840, the Square Root of which Sum 
is 62 Foot, if the Height of the Story 
is 12 Foot, as is before mention'd, di- 
vide that 62 Foot into three Windows, 
cach Window will contain 20 Foot 8 
Inches of ſuperficial Light, and thoſe 
will be found to be 3 Foot 2 Inches and 
one half broad, and 6 Foot 5 Inches 
high, which are Windows of two Dia- 


meters, 


LET us now ſuppoſe another Room 
(mark'd B) on the fame Range, whoſe 
Height is 12 Foot, as the preceding Ex- 
ample 1s, and its Proportion ſhall be the 
Cube, the Product of that Cube is 1728, 
and its Root is 41 Foot 4 Inches, or 
thereabouts ; divide that 41 Foot 4 In- 
ches in two Parts for two Windows, and 
cach will be 20 Foot 8 Inches of ſuper- 
ficial Light, and thoſe will be two Dia- 
meters in Height, and the Magnitude the 


ſame as the preceding Room. 
FoR 
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For Example ſake I will only ſup- 
poſe one more Room (mark'd C.) upon 
the ſame Range, and 12 Foot in Height, 
whoſe Proportion - ſhall be the Arithme- 
tical of 3, 2, and 1, that is, its Height 
being 12 Foot, the Breadth will be 24, 
and Length 36 Foot, the Product of 
thoſe Numbers maltiplied together will 
be 10368, and its Root 101 Foot 8 In- 
ches, or thereabouts; divide this Room 
into five Windows, each Window will 
have 20 Foot 4 Inches ſuperficial Light, 
and the Magnitude will be near or equal 
to the others; and if the Proportion be 6, 
4, and 3, and cov'd, the Light is the ſame. 


THERE is but one Objection to this 
Rule to make it univerſal for all kinds of 
proportion'd Rooms on the ſame Floor, 
and that is, the Square Root doth not al- 
ways happen to be exact enough for to 
make them alike ; but as the Variation 
will be ſo ſmall, it may be made uſe of; 
and if the Area ſomething exceeds the 
Standard of the principal Rooms, that 
Room may be converted to a Uſe which 
requires more than Standard Light, and 
the Neceſſities of Families ſometimes 
require it — But however, the Rule 

will 
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will ſerve for the Purpoſe near enough 
for any Practice. 


Ix you extend the Rule to larger 
Rooms, the ſame Methods will be pre- 
ferv'd, even if their Height be continued 
through two Stories, if the upper Win- 
dows be made ſquare, and to have two 
Tier of Windows. Let us ſuppoſe the 
Room (mark'd D.) with two Tier of 
Windows in Height, to be 50 Foot long, 
40 Foot wide, and 30 Foot high, the 
Arithmetical Proportion of 5, 4, and 3, 
the Product of thofe Numbers mul- 
tiplied together will be 60000, the 
Square Root of which Sum is 245 ſuper- 
facial Feet; divide that Sum for the Tier 
of Windows into three Parts, or take 
one third of it, and that makes the At- 
tick or Square Window 81 Foot 8 Inches 
ſuperficial Light, divide this into five 
Windows, and they are four Foot and 
half an Inch Square, and the five lower 
Windows conſiſting of 163 Foot 4 In- 
ches ſuperficial Light, being what re- 
mains out of the 245 Foot the Root, each 
of theſe Windows is 4 Foot half an Inch 
by 8 Foot 1 Inch, or two Diameters, 
which 245 Foot, the whole Sum of the 
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Square Root of the Room, will ſuffici- 
ently illuminate the ſame. 


I rave been the more prolix in this 
Deſcription, becauſe the giving a proper 
Light to a Room by a Rule, has been, 
perhaps, the leaſt thought of in the Diſ- 
poſition of the internal Part of a Build- 
ing; and as I eſteem it a neceſſary Part 
to be underſtood, I thought it incum- 
bent on me to form ſome Rule, where- 


by the Knowledge of it might be at- 
tain'd. 


STAIR-CasEs are the next Part of 
internal Deſigning, and require Jud- 
ment in the Diſpoſal ; they muit be ſo 
plac'd as to be well illuminated, contt- 
guous to the Center of the Building, or 
elſe more than one in Number; and ſo 
plac'd, that each Room may be near 
them, and have an eaſy Acceſs to them, 
without incommoding any of the reſt of 
the Rooms: Their Going thould be large, 
the Tread broad, and the Riſe eaſy for 
principal Stairs ; for Back Stairs, leſs of 
each 1s requir'd, being more for ſervile 
Uſes than Grandeur ; and they ſhould be 
ſo plac'd as to be more remote from the 
Eye, and in the more common Apart- 

ments 
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ments of the Building, either as they 
lead to Servants Lodging-Rooms, or are 
the Acceſs to the uſeful Apartments in 
the lower Offices of the Building. 


THEIR Form is various, as Rooms 
are; but one Obſervation is neceſſary, 
which is, that the Flights be not too 
long, and to have no Winders in prin- 
cipal Stair-caſes : The firſt give an Un- 
eaſineſs, and ſoon weary the Aſcender, 
for want of half-Paces to reſt on; and 
the latter 1s very incommodious, it by 
Chance two Perſons meet on a Stair-caſe 
with Winders, and the Going is not 
more than ordinarily large, their Paſlage 
is incommoded, and often proves ill- con- 
venient. 


BU ILDIN OS in Town require Con- 
trivance more for Convenience than 
Grandeur; the Rooms cannot be ſo ſpa- 
cious as thoſe in the Country, but how- 
ever Regularity is to be obſerv'd; the 
Chambers or Lodging- Rooms, require 
to be as far from the Noiſe and Tumult 
of the Street as conveniently can be 
plac'd, and ſo near a Stair-caſe, that if 
any. Accident by Fire (which too fre- 
quently) happens, an eaſy Accels 23 
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had to it ; for which Purpoſe all Back 
Stair-caſes in Town- Houſes, as they ge- 
nerally are carried from the lower Of- 
fices to the Roof, ſhould be of Stone, 
and the Walls of them Stucco, that no 
Danger might prevent the Safety of get- 
ting down them, to avoid the Fury of 
the Flames ; and ſuch which are plac'd 
about the Middle of the Building and il- 


luminated by a Sky-light, are by far the 
moſt convenient, 


As in Town-Houſes, ſo in the Coun- 
try, the Kitchen ſhould be remote from 
the Houſe; the Szeams ariſing from 
thence are offenſive, and the extream 
Heat of it often renders the Apartment 
over it very irkſome to bear: The ſer- 
vile Offices are beſt always to be tome 
Diſtance from the main Building, the 
Houſe will be leſs troubled with Noiſe, 
and leſs incumber'd with ſuch Things 
which are requir'd to ſerve the Purpotes 


of a Family. 


oOorriexs to Buildings are variouſly 
ſituated: Some are continu'd in a Range 
with the Front of the Fabrick, ſome join 
them by a circular Colonade, and others 
are environ'd to the principal Front: As 
Burliugtou— 
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Purlington- Houſes, and Montague- Houſe 
in Great- Ruſſel-Street, A Pattern of a 
circular Colonade is Buckingham- Houſe, 
and that which the late unhappy Con- 
flagration deſtroyed of the Duke of De- 
vonſhire s. Theſe, indeed, are under 
ſome Reſtriftion for want of Room : but 
I think it not adviſeable to contract or 
encloſe a regular Front, but rather leave 
the Opening ſpacious and clear; an In- 
convenience attends it likewiſe, that is, 
the Smoke of thoſe environing Offices 
often proves offenſive to the Houſe. 


In the Country, where Room 1s to be 
had, the Architect has Scope for Fancy, 
and the Offices ſhould be —_— ana- 
logous to the Front of the Houſe, al- 
ways obſerving to make them plainer ; 
and where Decoration and Dreſs adorn 
a Front, in the Offices it ſhould be uſed 


very ſparingly. 


Ir the Offices are continued long in 


a Range with the Front, they ſhould fall 


gradually away, by Breakings, and ter- 
minate, as it were in a Point. I can 
beſt deſcribe this beautiful Manner of 
Deſigning, by a Building erected near the 
Town, and is (I think) the Deſign of 
Inigo 
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3 
Inigo Jones, and that is Chelſea-College; 
to the North Front there you find that 
eaſy declining of the Range, like a beau- 
tiful Landſkip diminiſhing from the Eye 
by a gradual Shade ; perhaps here and 
there a little Hill ariſing, from thence 
ſinking into a Lawn, which by alternate 
Changes are extreamly pleaſing : There 
is nothing wanting to make that a perfect 
Deſign, hut to have made the middle 
Part a Portico, to be brought out as far 
as the Steps. 


PoRrico's, or Porches, undoubtediy 
give a Grace and Nobleneſs to a Deſign; 
ſomething Majeſtick ſtrikes the Imagi- 
nation, if they are duly proportion'd. 
It is to be obſerv'd, that they ſhould 
never be leſs than four Columns, nor 
more than eight to them ; except at the 
Angle of it a Pilaſter and Column are 
join'd at their Plinths, and the Interco- 
lumniation be of the Corintbian or Pro- 
portion Syſtylos, and always are fup- 
pos'd to ſupport the Roof, as in the 
Manner of the Ancients, ſo juſtly imi- 
tated in the Front of Covent- Garden 
Church, the Deſign of Inigo Tones. 
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PEDIMENTS are generally, and in- 
deed the moſt beautiful Manner of co- 
vering a Portico; as St. Martin's Church, 
and St. George's Hanoor-Square : And, 
indeed, molt of the antient Temples of 
(-rovece had their Entrances in the ſame 
Manner ; and many Noble Palaces ſtill 
are adorn'd with them. The Propor- 
tions are ſo well known, I ſhall not 
trouble you now with a Repetition of 
them. 


Wurd we conſider the Dreſs of a 
Fabrick, either in tne internal or exter- 
nal Part, it is there the Architect is to 
ſhew his Skill; be is to adapt that to 
the Magnitude, or Situation of the Build- 
ing, always rather below Profuſeneſs, 
than to attempt it. Drets is the moſt 


expenſive Part, eicher within Side or 


without; but wherever Enrichments are 
applicd, they {ſhould be few, and more 
particularly without Side, If Carving 1 1s 
to be introduc'd to Ornaments, it thould 
he in ſuch Places as are defended from 
the Weather, as in Cornices, &c. for 
where Snow or Rain can lodge in it, 
they arc of a decaying Principle, and 
Iime wil ſoon waſte away thoſe ten- 


der 
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der Parts, the Beauty of it will fade ſoon; 
for the Parts where the Rain lodges will 
receive Duſt, and when it overflows, that 
will ſtain and ſully it; which Inconveni— 
encies would be prevented, were the 
Members entirely plain. 


STONE will endure long, but among 
thoſe we have, Portland is the moſt 
beautiful as well as durable; and if a 
Front is not wholly of Stone, the Dreſs 
to Windows, Strings, Faſcia's, Cornices, 
Sc. will be very agreeable; but of all 
things Stucco, or Finiſhing, to external 
Uſes, are to be avoided; a few Years 
deſtroys it, and its Colour ſoon fades; 
if it be painted, it wil! prove a continual 
Expence, and the Incidents of the Sea- 
ſons will even then deſtroy it in a little 
Time. 


IN Buildings of Brickwork, a Plinth 
of Stone is requiſite, though no Dreſs is 
applied to the other Parts. Stone is 
not only more durable, but as they are 
in large Pieces for the Foundation, they 
will be a better Tie, and not ſo eafily 
cruſh'd by the Weight above, to occa- 
ſion a Settlement. The Rains which 
fall near a Foundation from a Cornice, &c. 
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often penetrate into the Joints of Brick- 
work, and by that Means weaken it, and 
if requir'd to be clean'd, dannot be ſo well 
done as Stone ; but then it may be ob- 
ſerv'd, that where-ever it be uſed, it will 
be an Enlargement of Expence. 


AN Architect has, undoubtedly, many 


Difficulties to meet with in the erecting 
a Building; want of Materials, of pro- 
per Workmen, and too often of Sub- 
ſtance ; w hereby his Skill in the Execu— 
tion is requir'd to ſupply ſuch Defect, 
by adapting Things neceſſary in the 
Room of thoſe which would be un- 
doubtedly more uſeful : But then the 
greateſt Part of his Judgment will yet 
appear, and that 1s in the Order, Regu- 
larity, and Convenience of the Fabrick ; 
and if a ſkilful Deſign be perform'd with 
Brick inſtead of Marble, it will have the 
lame Beauty, the Proportion mult infal- 


libly plcaſe. 


A PLAIN rezular Front, without 
Dreſs or Ornament, if juſtly proporti- 
on'd will better ſatisfy the Taſte of the 
Judicious, and more immediately ſtrike 
the Eve, than all the gay Dreſs and De- 
coration of an ill proportion'd Deſign: 

There 
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There is a kind of ſympathizing Plea- 
ſure from Nature, when a juſt Propor- 
tion is obſerv'd in the 8 of a 


Building. 


INTERNAL and external Dreſs re- 
quire Rules to be applied to them, and 
even the minuteſt Parts require a cer- 
tain Proportion; there is a Way which 
both Art and Nature have pav'd for us, 
and when we deviate from that Path, 
we wander in Uncertainties. If we ap- 
ply our Reaſon to things, we ſhall ſoon 
find it. true, that every thing requires to 
be perform'd by infallible Rules : This 
is what I have all along aim'd at in theſe 
Lectures as to Generals, and if in par- 
ticular Things it be attempted, the ſame 
univerſal Law of Nature holds good ; I 
ſhall therefore in my next Lecture treat 
more particularly of Decoration and 
Dreſs, internal and external. 


I T is impoſſible by Words to explain 
things to your entire Satisfaction; but 
as far as the Nature of ſuch Definitions 
will extend by verbal Explanation, I 
ſhall endeavour at ; hoping you will 
conſider how defective ſuch Deſcriptions 
are, compar'd to a Deſign delineated on 
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Paper; and when you are pleas'd to 
give Allowance for ſuch Deſect, I ſhall 
eſteem it a Favour, and ſhall communi- 
cate any thing to you worthy your No- 
tice : In the mean time I am, 


Gentlemen, 


Yours. 


Read to the Society, March 11, 1734. 
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*3 3 Y preceding Lectures conſiſteth 
S V 5 chicfly of a Deſcription of Pro- 
xx f Portions to be uſed in Buila- 

ings, in which the external Part 
as well as the internal, are confined to 
ſtated Rull. I have endeavoured ſo to 
explain thoſe Rules, to make them uſeful 
in the Pradlice as well as Theory of all kinds 
of Building, and with as much Prevety as 
ſuch Definitions would admit. There 
remains now to compleat my Deſign, 
only a proper Diſpoſition and Proportion 
of Ornaments, to be apply'd to deck the 
Fabrick ; and indeed, this is the moſt dif- 
ficult Part of Archiiefure, ſo to diſpoſe 
of Ornaments as to fill up uſeleſs Vacui- 
ties, and to give a proper Alleviation to 
the Eye as it paſſes from Space to Space, 
preſerving an Analogy through the keep- 
ing of the whole Defign, and fo filling 
I 4 and 
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and decorating the Vacancies, as not to 
crowd and incumber the Parts with ſu- 
perfluous Dreſs or Ornament. 


BEAUTY and Proportion are inſepara- 
ble, for which Reaſon Beauty is always 
center'd in Proportion, and Proportion 
1s ever beautiful ; therefore, in Nature 
there are ſtated Laws, whereby they are 
form'd: But when we deviate from Na- 
ture, the farther we recede, the more 
remote we are from Elegance, becauſe 


Nature is conſtant and invariable in her 


Production, and admits of nothing to 
make her pleaſing or beautiful but Pro- 
portion and Harmony, 


IN Architecture, therefore Rules are 
to be made uſe of, which when ob- 
ſerved by an Architef, his Fancy, or 
Genius, will give a proper Contraſt to 
a Deſign. A Statue may have an ele- 
gant Proportion without Dreſs, and be 
in Nature juſt, yet Nudities are not fo 
pleaſing to the Eye, as a Statue in 


 Cloathing, after the antique Dreſs of 


Drapery, and even in Dreſs, the fine 
Proportion of the Statue may be pre- 
ſerved ; the tender Softneſs of a Venus, 
or the muſcular Rubuſtnets of a Mars 

or 
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or a Hercules, may be ſhewn through 
the Drapery in proper Parts ; bat then 
a fine proportion'd Statue Ds Bare a 
Superfluity of Dreſs, or be illy plac'd, 
or want Elegance in Deſign, which de- 
ſtroys even the Beauty of the Statue; 
ſo in Buildings, a plain juſt proportion'd 
Deſign will always pleate the judiciovs 
Eye, but a proper Diſpoſition of pre- 
portioned Ornaments adds to it a pleaſing 
 Gracefulneſs, and renders it abundantly 
more agreeable, where the Parts which 
deck the Fabrick, are only juſt what 
are neceſſary, without Szperjluity or 
Want. 


OuR modern Architects have made 
Ornament or Dreſs, the principal Part 
of their Performance, and have given 
Decoration to ill-proportion'd Fabricks, 
and indeed, Superfluity 1s generally the 
thing to attract the Eye; they garniſh 
the in-elegant Deſign, to attone for the 
Diſproportion of the Parrs, and croud 
and fill the Spaces by ſome gay Dreis, 
to conceal the want of Proportion ; 
which is only a kind of unmeanios 
Attempt at Elegance, Which our greateit 
Architects are not exempt from, thy: 
in other Places have fhewn 4 rein 
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Elegance of Taſte worthy Imitation, 
Examples of the former Claſs are too 
numerous, and the latter are more en- 
vied, perhaps, than admired ; which 
makes ſuch Examples leſs known by 
young Students in Architecture, to at- 
tract their Attention. 


THAT the Rules which I have laid 
down may be of uſe to apply to Build- 
ings, I have choſe a Deſign whoſe Pro- 


portions are the ſame which I have 


made uſe of in the internal Parts of a 
Building, as is ſhewn in the Sections 
Plate the IId, p. 105, in which is the ſquare 
and arithmetical Proportion 5, 4 and 3, 
which | have choſe for the Plan and 
Profi e beſore us, Plate the IIIld. The 
Plan is 50 Feet Front, 40 Feet deep, 
and the Height of the Building is 30 
Feet from the ſurface of the Ground. 
to the top of the Blocking Couric. 


As the Deſign is ſmall, I have di- 
vided the internal Parts in proportion 


to the Magnitu de of the Defign, as 


may be teen by the Plan which is of 
the et Floor. 1 propoſe the 
Houſe to ſtand in a Je, and ſuch 
('\ic2s for the uſe ot the Houſe to 

be 
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be below the Plinth, as ſhewn in the 
Profile above it; the Entrance to thoſe 
Offices being propos'd at the End, 
mark d G by the Stair-caſe: As 
thoſe Offices are principally for Ser- 
vants, I have omitted the Plan. On 
the principal Floor are four Rooms, 
three of which have the Proportion 
Se{quialter, or the Cube and half, pro- 
poſing all that Floor to be 12 Feet 
high in the Clear, in which the Rooms 
mark'd C, D, E, are 18 Feet long, 


12 Feet wide, and 12 Feet high, which 
is the Cube and half. 


TIE principal Room mark'd B, I 
have given the Proportion of 4, 3, and 
2, it being 24 Feet long, 18 Feet wide, 
and 12 Feet high. The Front Walls 
are two Bricks thick, or one Foot fix 
Inches each ; which makes 


b 
The two Walls 3 © 
The Room mark'd A, is 24 o Length. 
The Partition is thick I © 


The Room C, is width 12 0 


Makes Feet 40 o which is 
the Depth of the Building. 


THe 
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Tu Front being 50 Feet, I pro- 
poſe the end Walls one Foot ten each, 
which is two Bricks and half; 


F. I. 
Both making 3 8 
The Room B, is 18 0 Breadth 


The Wall next Paſſage A, 1 2 Thick 

The Paſſage mark d A, is 3 „ Wil 
in the Clear N 

The middle Wall next the 
Stairs, and Rooms br I 2 Thick 
ked C, D, and E, 1s 

The Rooms mark'd E, D, 15 o Long 

Makes 50 o Feetthe 
Front of the Building. 


I x the Plan I have endeavour'd to 
preſerve a ſtrict Uniformity and Con- 
venience ; each Room I have illumi— 
nated with a proper Light, without 
changing the Regularity of the Front ; 
and at the End G, I have made a Ve- 
tian Window the whole opening of the 
Stairs, which will be an Illumination to 
the Paſſage mark'd A. At the Land- 
ing-Place F, I have made a Screen of 
Columns to the Stairs, which wil form 

a Gal- 
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a Gallery in the Attick Story; and each 
Chamber be convenient and private, by 
making Cloſets over the Paſſage. The 
Attick Story will be the fame Plan, 
without altering the Proportion of the 
Rooms ; and as they are intended for 


Lodgin os, will be ſufficiently lighted. 


Ir may be further obſerved, that 
each Room has a Communication to 
the Stairs, and to each other, with- 
out incommoding any, and renders 
them private as well as regularly pro- 
portioned. I would propoſe as to in- 
ternal finiſhing, to have the lower Of- 
fices, except one Room, ail plaiſter'd, 
or done with Stucco, and thoſe Rooms 
pav'd with Tile or Stone, as can be 
moſt conveniently had in the Country, 
for which this is deſigned. The Stair: 
likewiſe I would have of Stone ta: 
the ſafety of the Inhabitant in caſe of 
Fire. The Walls of the principal Floor 
ſhould be wainſcotted with Deal, and 
the Cornices plaiſter'd and enrich'd in 
proportion to the external Drets ot the 
Deſign; boarding the Floors with the 
beſt ſort of Deal, and enriching the 
Ceilings, eipecially in the Room must“ 
B, in which the Chimney- piece, the 

Dreſo, 
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Dreſs, and Ornaments to the Doors 
and Windows, being all to be ſuited 
to the Elegance of the external Part, 
which is to be the Guide to finiſh the 
internal, 


Tu Profile mark'd A, I have di- 
vided into ſuch proportion'd Windows 
and, Piers, that pives an equal Margint 
round like the running of a Frett, which 
always give a Beauty to the moſt 
plain and ſimple Defigns; and it is 
this, when rightly applied, that makes 
Dreſs and Decoration pleaſing, where 
it is uſed to preſerve an equal Space 
from Vacuity to Vacuity. To contract 
a large plain Space, or to alleviate the 
Eye in paſiing from one part of the 
Deſign to the other, which by break- 
ing into various Parts anſwers the End 
of enriching a Building. As the Pro- 
file before us is computed of the moſt 


natural Numbers, to give Pleaſure to 


the Eye, you may ſee Harmony even 
in its Plainneſs. But if the Situation, or 
the Inhabitant or Owner require more 
Jivocily and Gaztety, the front B Plate 
the 4th, will be a proper finiſhing ; 


and here, the Windows, Piers, Heights, 


anu every thing are the fame as that 


mark'd 
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(mark'd A.) only ſuppoſing the Orna- 


ments lain on it without altering any 
part of the Diſpoſition or Magnitude; 
yet the Margints or Spaces are preſerved, 
and a proper keeping to the Deſign. 


Ir the moſt elegant Dreſs is requir- 
ed, let the Profile C, be ſuppoſed to 
be the fame with A in Magnitude, &c. 
as is before obſerved ; only laying on 
the Enrichments to adorn the Fabrick, 
the Spaces are preſerved by breaking 
the Diſtances with Feſtoons or Drape- 
ry, &c. which give a Gracefulneſs and 
well proportion'd Symmetry to the 
whole. It is eaſy to ſee the ſame 
Graces in the beautiful Statue orna— 
mented with pro per Drapery; and 
you may trace the plain Profile through 
all the Elegancy of Architecture, where 
a juſt Proportion has been us'd in the 
Parts which compoſe the Deſign; and 
as in a Statue the Muſcles, Nerves, Sc. 
have a juit proportion to the Magni- 
tude of the whole; fo, in a well pro- 
portioned Building, every Part ſhould 
be con ſider'd, as it relates to the com- 
pleating the Deſign, to make it /frong, 
beautiju!, and conventent 


Tue minuter 55 made uſe 
of to adorn Doors, Windows, Cc. have 
ſu ch 
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ſuch Proportions already aſſign'd them, 
that no Addition can be made to beau- 
tify them ; only it muſt be remembered 
the fewer Diviſions they conſiſt of, the 
more elegant they will appear ; and when 
Mouldings are uſed at any confiderable 
diſtance from the Eye, they ſhould be 
few in number and of an ample Relievo; 
for where they are ſmall, a redundancy 
of Parts ſcatters the Angles of Sight into a 
Multitude of Rays crowded together, and 
renders the Object we view a perfect Con- 
fuſion, 


IT has been the juſt Obſervation of 
an ingenicus Friend, that in Dreſs and De- 
coration the Ornaments which deck the 
D=-ign ſhould be natural, and all the Parts 
ſhould have an Ana/ogy one to the other: 
As ſuppoſe in particular, the ornament- 
ing a Ceiling of a Room, the Beams which 
are enrich'd ſhould be lain over Picrs, the 
Panne's anſwer Doors or Windows, and 


the Margints be preſerved the ſame as the 


S:des of the Room; for in ſtanding on 
one Side of a Room, the Ceiling of 
the oppoſite Side ſhould anſwer the Di- 
viſion of the Walls, that they might ap- 
pear in one Line. Few Perfons have 
ſtrictly obſerv'd this Method; but as 
a Proof of its BEAUTY when perform'd, 

T obſerve 
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obſerve the C ing of the Banqueting- 
houſe at Whrteball, where it is ſtrictly ex- 
ecuted ; and compare it with the Ceiſing 
of the new Building of St. Bartholgemenv's 
Hoſpital, and you will yourſelves readily 


judge the neceſſity of obſerving thoſe Me- 


thods in dividing the Compartments of a 
Deſign, and what Effect they have where 
Fancy only has directed the Deſigner in 
his Choice of Decoration. 


GENTLEMEN, It has been my chief 
Deſign in theſe Lectures to lay down 
Rules for moſt of the principal Branches 
of Architecture; and if J have any where 
deviated from the common Path, your 
own Judgments will guide you to the 


propereſt Choice. I do not lay them 


down for abſolute, but if they are prac- 
ticable they may be uſeful. Our Judg- 
ments vary much in the moſt common 
Opinions; and if there ſhould be diffe- 
rent Sentiments about the improvement 
and refining ſo noble and extenfive an 
Art as Architefure, yet it is certain, where 
RuLes are the Guide to our Judgment, 
ſuch Opinions are built upon the moſt 
ſolid and laſting Foundation. 
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When I confider Architecture in its ut- 
moſt Extent, and how many different 
Deſigns may be compos'd from thoſe few 
RvuLes which I have laid down for the 
general Proportions, it always gives me an 
agreeable Pleaſure in the Reflection, to ſee 
from one ſmall Fabrick new Embelliſh- 
ments, and riſing to noble Buildings and 
Palaces ; and all performed by the fame 
Rules, the ſame analogous Proportions, 
muſt be a pleaſing Theme to employ the 
Thoughts of a ſpeculative Genius. When 
I conſider how many ſucceſſive Ages of 
Time have roll'd away fince the Art was 
perfected, and how the noble Actions of 
eminent Ferſons have been tranſmitted to 
us by publick Buildings and monumental Or- 
naments, and how future Ages may view 
the Works of our preſent Worthies in 
their Palaces and Seats of Retirement : 
When I am led to ſuch Contemplations, 
it always gives me an unſpeakable Satis- 
faction. 


To acquire a juſt Taſte of Deſigning, 
muſt be to be well acquainted with the 
Deſigns of the Antients, to traverſe the 
antique Buildings of Greece and Rome, 
and compare them with the Works of 

Serlio, 
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Serlio, Palladio, and others; and ſee which 
is moſt agreeable to Rule, or mott affects 
our Paſſions in the Review; where Na- 
ture is moſt apparent, there undoubtedly 
Hur mony reſides, whether the Deſign be 
plain and conſiſt of but few Parts, or whe- 
ther it be enrich'd with Ornament or 
Decoration; if RuLes or NATuRE have 
been applied, thoſe are the Examples 
worthy our Choice. 


Cour ARE the Portico of St. Martin's 
Church with ſome of the antient Temples 
of Greece, in the Works of VYitruvius, or 
the Pantheon at Rome, and there you will 
diſcover true elegance of Deſign, and a 
happy refinement of Taſte. To ſee 
Buildings of more than 2000 Years diſ- 
tance in Date be thought worthy of Imi- 
tation, ſhews not only the Excellency of 
Architecture in thoſe Times, but the 
Genius of this preſent Age, who can di- 
veſt themſelves of modern Error, to trace 
the Paths of Antiquity. The Antients 
were generally grave and ſolemn in the de- 
coration of their Temples, but their 
Theatres and Palaces had Gaiety and Dreſs 
to enliven the Deſign, and were never 
ſparing in Ornament, ſo it did not 
border upon Profujeneſs. 

OR- 
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ORNANMENTS certainly give a noble 
Contraſt to a Deſign, where they are ap- 
propriated to the Purpoſes of the Buiid- 
ing; but it muſt be conſider'd, Feſtoons 
of Fruits and Flowers would illy become 
the Entrance of a Priton, or froſted ruſ- 
tick Work the Approach of a Palace : 
Propriety in O naments is therefore a grand 
part of Deſigning, and here it is juſtly 
introduc'd with Elegance of T aſte in Di- 
poſition and Proportion, ſhews an Accom- 
pliſhment in Judgment, which is requi- 
tie for a compleat ARCHITECT, 


As I have now compleated the gene- 
ral Proportions, it may be expected that 
I ſhould proceed to treat of the particular 
Magnitude and Form of Ornaments which 
deck and embelliſh the Fabrick; but as 
that will be as extenſive in Deſcription, 
as what I have hitherto deſcrib'd to you 
in my Seven preceding Diſcourſes, I ſhall 
make the Orders and Ornaments of Ar- 
chiteflure the Subject of future Lectures, 
when Opportunity gives me leave to trace 
a Subject ſo agreeable, and of ſo univer- 
ſal extent as ARCHITECTURE. 

In the mean time I remain, 
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